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essential information from close to 1,900 cor- need to worry about temporary market fluctua- 


poration balance sheets and earnings reports, 
from the heavy, voluminous statistical manuals, 
and from the cumulative daily, weekly and 
monthly “Corporation Records” which are 
seen in banks and brokerage offices, would re- 
quire countless hours and days of your valuable 
time. So as a time-saver in supplying essential 
investment facts in a few minutes, we know of 
nothing, at any price, that can compare with 
FINANCIAL WorRLD’s Stock FactocraPH MAn- 
UAL. Many find the book indispensable. 


tions. KNOW STOCK VALUES for greater 
protection and real peace of mind. This advice 
holds good whether you buy individual securi- 
ties or shares in “trusts” or “funds” represent- 
ing a widely diffused and diversified stock 
ownership. The wise investor realizes that 
“Factographs” keep him better posted on 
WHAT’S BACK OF STOCK QUOTATIONS 
AND WHAT’S THE BACKGROUND of the 
companies in which his money is invested. 
Here’s recognition! Over 20,000 pre-publica- 
tion orders received for new edition! 


Demand Greater Than for Any of 39 Previous Editions! 
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What do you want to know 
about Dresser Industries? 


Complete information on products 
of the Dresser companies — how 
they are used and where — illus- 
trated in a new,timetable size 28- 
page booklet, available on request. 
Just clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail to Department 204FW, 
Atlantic Building, Dallas, Texas. 







SYRIES, INC. 


ANNO CHEmicar EQUIPMENT 


CLARK COMPRESSORS & ENGINES ¢ DRESSER 
COUPLINGS & ELLS ¢ IDECO AND SECURITY DRILL- 
ING EQUIPMENT © PACIFIC PUMPS »« MAGCOBAR 
DRILLING MUDS AND CHEMICALS « KOBE PRODUC- 
TION SYSTEMS © ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWERS 








For practical aid in plan- 

ning your securities port- 

folio, send for 

“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS CHART” 
No obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New Vork & 
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ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 


— —s, PREFERRED STOCK 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $0.34375 per 
ohare has been declared 
on the $25.00 par value 
$34 >er cent Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred 
‘Ctock, payable Septem- 
ber 20, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business Septem- 
ber 10, 1954. 


) COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of 37\%e per 
share has been declared on the Common Stock 
payable September 20, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 
10, 1954. The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER H, STEFFLER 
August 17, 1954 Secretary & Treasurer 
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How You Can Obtain 
Better Results 


a 


There is no easy path to in- 
vestment success. Conditions 
are constantly changing and 


gord *° only the investor who is alert to 


make the necesary revisions in 
his investment program to con- 
wer form with new developments 
can hope to avoid serious loss 
of capital and diminution of in- 
come. That many investors have 
found a happy solution to this 
problem by turning the task 











over to us is attested by our 
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very high rate of renewals. 

















It should be obvious that unless our clients found the service exactly what they require 
they would not renew their contracts year after year. 


Personalized Investment 
Guidance Provided 


Our personalized investment super- 
vision can help you as it is helping many 
others. By subscribing to our service, 
you will bring to bear on your problem 
the experience and knowledge of an or- 
ganization devoting its full time to the 
analysis and determination of security 
values. 


Take the first step toward better invest- 
ment results by sending us a list of your 
holdings and letting us explain in greater 
detail how our Personal Supervisory Service 
will help you. The fee is surprisingly 
moderate. ; 

Z 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory 
Service for the Investor.” 


C) I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase 
prices and would like to have you explain whether your service 
would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would 
be for supervision. My objectives are: 


—C Income (— Capital Enhancement C Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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FALL BUSINESS 
UPTURN AHEAD? 


Decline in industrial activity has definitely leveled 


off in recent months, and seasonal influences will be 


constructive. But recovery will be a gradual process 


here is no longer any room for 

doubt that the trade recession has 
ended. Whether attention is directed 
to physical production, dollar volume, 
employment or income, the figures 
show that the decline has either 
leveled off or shown a modest up- 
turn. While it is conceivable that 
it may be renewed at some later date, 
this contingency is becoming more 
and more remote, and for practical 
purposes the only questions of any 
moment are how soon and how fast 
significant recovery is likely to take 
place. 


Economy Remains Steady 


After reaching a low in March and 
April, the Federal Reserve index of 
industrial production has remained 
steady at a microscopically higher 
level. Gross National Product rose 
during the second quarter for the first 
time in a year. Employment totals 
are subject to seasonal vagaries 
which make them somewhat unreli- 
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able as cyclical indicators, but the 
drop in unemployment in recent 
months cannot be misinterpreted; it 
represents a decidedly favorable de- 
velopment. Personal income in June 
reached a high for the current year 
at an annual rate $2 billion in excess 
of the May level. 

After most recessions in the past, 
business has snapped back fairly fast 
as soon as the final low had been 
reached. This strong precedent, plus 
the fact that seasonal influences will 
start exerting a constructive effect 
within another few weeks, would sug- 
gest that we will see a brisk upturn 
during the fall and winter months. 
This would be a welcome occurrence, 
and it may develop; but viewing the 
situation from each of two indepen- 
dent approaches it appears rather un- 
likely. 

One approach involves a study of 
the broad factors which were pri- 
marily responsible for the business 
recession and an attempt to predict 


their future effect. Basically, the 
downturn resulted from a decline in 
the level of Federal Government out- 
lays (from an annual rate of $62.2 
billion in the second quarter of 1953 
to $51.3 billion a year later) and a 
change in business inventory policies 
from aggressive accumulation to sub- 
stantial liquidation. 

Nothing is in sight to indicate a 
reversal in the declining trend shown 
by Federal spending (although the 
indications are that this dip is near- 
ing its end) and while inventories 
may not decline much more it seems 
unlikely that they will be built up 
again on a large scale at any time 
during the remainder of 1954. Nor 
is any startling change in prospect 
for the various other components of 
Gross National Product; output of 
producers’ durable equipment may 
continue its gentle decline and prob- 
able further advances in new con- 
struction, State and local outlays and 
personal consumption expenditures 
will not be of such magnitude as to 
bring a sharp rise in business activity 
over the near term. 


Another Viewpoint - 


The other method of assessing the 
business outlook, which superficially 
eppears more dependable but may 
well be less so, requires prediction of 
the levels of output likely to prevail 
over coming months in various pace- 
setting industries. In some cases, such 
predictions can be made with con- 
siderable assurance. For instance, 
there is little doubt that dollar vol- 
ume of business will continue to rise 
for the important food group, for util- 
ities and for miscellaneous lines such 
as the oil industry and producers of 
chemicals and metal and glass con- 
tainers. 

As compared with recent months, 
prospects also appear favorable for 
the steel, textile, non-ferrous metal 
and office equipment groups, but it 
is important to note that these are 
relative judgments. It is extremely 
difficult to envision a return to ca- 
pacity output by steel producers; 
they will be doing well if they can 
push their operating rate up to 75 
per cent. However, this would repre- 
sent a distinct improvement over the 
63 per cent rate witnessed in July, 
which has been approximately dupli- 
cated thus far in August. Similar con- 
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siderations prevail even more forcibly 
for textile manufacturers. 

Offsetting these gains will be a cer- 
tain number of further declines. The 
outlook for machinery producers 
(with some specialized exceptions ) 
is not particularly encouraging, and 
the rail equipment industry is likely 
to remain in the doldrums. Tempo- 
rarily at least, the automobile indus- 
try will also exercise a depressing ef- 
fect due to shutdowns for model 
changeovers, which are slated to be 
rather extensive in this vear of re- 
newed stiff competition. This is im- 
portant due to the large number of 
raw materials the industry consumes 
in huge volume. 


Later on, after full-scale auto pro- 
duction has been resumed, automobile 
manufacture could be an important 
prop to the economy. ‘Producers ex- 
pect—or hope—that it will be, but 
some observers still have their fingers 
crossed. New car stocks held by deal- 
ers have been pared sharply in recent 
months, but they remain substantial 
and may be large enough to cut into 
demand for 1955 models and thus 
hold down production of the latter. 
The level of auto sales at retail will 
thus be one of the most significant 
elements determining the state of fall 
and early winter business. 
Throughout the recession, consum- 
ers have ignored the prophets of 


General Motors May 
Increase Dividend 


Corporation's dividend policy has been consistently 
liberal, and indicated results for 1954 would allow 


payments at more than the $4 per share 1951-53 rate 


Msc for the major products 
of General Motors Corporation 
have been materially softer thus far 
during 1954 than during the compar- 
able period of 1953. Automobile and 
truck output declined by more. than 
nine per cent during the first half, 
diesel locomotive installations by 
Class I railroads were down nearly 
40 per cent and Federal defense out- 
lays were slashed because of the 
ending of the Korean war and the 
economy drive by the Eisenhower 
Administration. 


Larger Share 


Deliveries by GM under military 
contracts during the first half of 1954 
fell by $204 million to $738 million. 
A similar percentage drop in civilian 
work would have amounted to nearly 
a billion dollars, but the actual decline 
in this division was only $171 million. 
Largely responsible for this was the 
fact that General Motors raised its 
share of the passenger car market 
from 47.3 per cent to practically 51.7 
per cent while Chrysler’s percentage 
shrank from 21.5 to 12.8 and that of 
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the independents from 11 to 4.3. 
(Ford, of course, made an even larger 
relative gain than did GM.) 

Car output by the industry leader 
was less than one per cent smaller 
than during the first half of 1953. 
Lower sales involved a shrinkage in 
profit margins, and depreciation 
charges were more than 20 per cent 
larger. But all these influences were 
more than offset by expiration of 
EPT—which had cost the company 
$192 million for the full year 1953— 
and accordingly net income rose by 
more than one-third. The earnings 
pace set during the second quarter, 
when a profit of $2.67 a common 
share was shown, is not likely to be 
maintained during the final half-year 
because of lower defense business and 
the expense and the output reduction 
incident to model changeovers. How- 
ever, full year net should not fall too 
far short of the 1950 record of $9.38. 

In view of the liberal dividend 
policy followed by this enterprise 
throughout its history, the present 
$4 annual dividend rate (maintained 
since 1951) is not over-generous, It 


gloom and have gone right on buying 
in increasing volume (except for a 
minor dip during the last quarter of 
1953). Even durable goods are now 
showing a revival in demand, and at 
this late date, with the recession ob- 
viously behind us, there is no reason 
to anticipate that the consumer will 
suddenly grow wary and start hoard- 
ing his capital. His purchases have 
served to moderate the business de- 
cline and bring it to an early end, 
and they are likely to pace the re- 
covery movement now in prospect, but 
without the aid of other forces not 
yet visible they cannot bring new 
over-all production records within the 
near future. THE END 







WHAT HAPRENED TO THE. MONEY 
GM TOOK IN DURING 1953 


FOR USE me THE EUSINGSS 
fal 1S PROVIDE PACHITES 
ANG WORKING CAPITAL 
#98 WES ANE THAR 
Da oreoiercemee or Phat 


Plants Ame sour meER’ 32 YO GMARECOIEERS 


From GM 1953 Annual Report 


is quite possible that directors will 
vote an increase later this year if only 
in the form of a year-end extra. It 
would not be realistic, however, to 
anticipate any such total for the year 
as the $6 for 1950 even though this 
sum would amount to only about two- 
thirds of full-year earnings. 


Foresee Continued Growth 


During the eight-year period 1946 
through 1953, the company spent 
around $2 billion for expansion and 
modernization, tripling its gross plant 
account. Nevertheless, the manage- 
ment still sees room for further profi- 
table growth, and has decided to lay 
out another billion dollars this year 
and next, with some $600 million of 
the total allocated to the 1954 pro- 
gram. Chairman Sloan believes that 
the eventual total may amount to as 
much as $1.5 billion, in which case it 
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would be spread over a three-year 
period. 

Either way, it will represent a 
heavy drain on cash. But it will not 
be so onerous as to rule out all con- 
sideration of higher payments to 
stockholders. The company sold $300 
million of debentures late last year, 
boosting working capital to record 
levels (as of the end of June, it ex- 
ceeded $1.5 billion). Furthermore, 
earnings plus non-cash depreciation 
charges this year should be large 
enough to cover the entire $600 mil- 
lion of scheduled capital outlays plus 
preferred dividends and payments on 
the common at the present $4 annual 
rate. 

Any increase in the latter would 
thus have to come out of working 
capital. But this drain would leave 
ample liquid assets and would be only 
a temporary matter anyway if 1955 
profits can be expected to remain 
close to the indicated 1954 rate, for 
in that case next year’s scheduled 
capital outlays would be more than 
covered by retained cash earnings 
even if annual dividends on the com- 
mon stock were boosted to $5 a share. 

On a longer term basis, the increase 
in production capacity and the gain 
in efficiency arising from the current 
spending program should boost earn- 
ings ‘well above $10 a share under 
moderately favorable business condi- 
tions, a level which would clearly call 
for substantially more than $4 of 
yearly dividend payments on the com- 





General Motors 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $1,607 $2.20 $188  3534—14% 
1938. . 1,067 1.09 0.75 27 —1234 
1939.. 1,377 2.03 1.75 283%—18% 
1940.. 1,795 2.16 1.88 28%4—185% 
1941.. 2,437. 2.22 188 24%4—14%4 
1942.. 2,251 1.78 1.00 2234—15 
1943. 3,796 1.60 1.00 28 —22 
1944.. 4,262 184 1.50 33 —25% 
1945.. 3,128 2.03 150 39 —3l 
1946... 1,963 0.88 1.13 40%—23% 
1947... 3,815 3.13 1.50  327%—25% 
1948. . 4702 486 225 33 —25% 
1949.. 5,701 7.32 400  363%—25% 
1950.. 7,531 9.38 6.00  5434—34% 
1951.. 7,466 5.64 400 54 —46 
1952.. 7,549 6.26 4.00 69%4—50 
1953.. 10,028 6.69 4.00  6934—53% 
Six months ended June 30: 
1953.. $5,441 $3.52 Siien » Gee evaae 
1954.. 5,066 4.79 a$3.00 b8234—583; 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1917. 
a—Paid or declared to August 25. b—To August 
9 
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mon. The return of old-fashioned 
competition in the automotive indus- 
try, a development which will be in- 
tensified by the three mergers among 
the independent producers and by 
Chrysler’s aggressive effort to regain 
the ground it has lost, will pare profit 
margins further, but GM is counting 
on expanding dollar sales to offset this. 

The company’s trade status is 
strong and is likely to remain so, 
though its share of the auto market 
will of course fluctuate to some extent 
from year to year. Management an- 
ticipates that technological advances 
and population growth will continue 
to expand the markets for all its prod- 
ucts. The question regarding an in- 
creased dividend is solely one of 


Michigan Utilities 
In Thriving Area 


timing; in the past, directors have 
not been laggard in passing on part 
of profit gains to stockholders and 
thus it does not appear over-optimis- 
tic to look for some action along this 
line later in 1954. 

Reflecting the buoyant stock mar- 
ket, improving earnings and the pos- 
sibility of more liberal dividends, the 
stock has soared to a new all-time 
peak. But even at the present price 
of 82, the yield afforded from the 
present $4 annual rate (4.9 per cent) 
is more generous and the relationship 
to earnings considerably more con- 
servative than in the case of the aver- 
age industrial issue. Thus, the stock 
does not appear to have outrun its 
potentialities. THE END 


Leading electric companies in the Wolverine State serve 


the heart of the nation's automotive industry. But many 


other industries are located in this fast-growing region 


ichigan, the country’s seventh 
M ranking state in terms of pop- 
ulation, is the world leader in pro- 
duction of motor vehicles and parts. 
An 85-mile circle around the city of 
Detroit would include the home 
plants of companies which make nine 
out of every ten cars produced. But 
Michigan, whose name is derived 
from an Indian word meaning great 
waters, is more than a center of auto 
production. The state is also impor- 
tant in machinery, metal and chemical 
production, and food products. It 
ranks highest in production of soda 
ash, caustic soda, chlorine, and 
bleaching powder, second in iron ore 
and sand and gravel, and furnishes 
almost a third of the nation’s salt out- 
put. In addition, Michigan—which 
boasts of 2,300 miles of shore line on 
the Great Lakes—is one of the great 
resort states of the Middle West. 
Investment interest in the state’s 
utility companies is largely directed 
to two leading systems, Detroit Edi- 
son and Consumers Power. Detroit 
Edison supplies electricity to a popu- 


lation of about 3.8 million in Detroit 
and its environs, the third ranking 
industrial area in the nation. Other 
important cities served include Dear- 
born, Highland Park, Hamtramck, 
Port Huron, and Ann Arbor. The 
electric business provides more than 
97 per cent of operating revenues, 
steam and water service the re- 
mainder. 

While Edison’s percentage of in- 
dustrial business (a considerable part 
of which is with automotive custom- 
ers) is somewhat higher than the 
national average, the company also 
has a substantial residential load. Of 
the electric power companies serving 
the 18 largest cities in the U. S.. only 
one derives a greater proportion of 
gross from its domestic customers 
than Detroit Edison. Moreover, its 
volume of business has tended to 
double about every ten years and 
growth has been at an average rate 
of around seven per cent yearly. In 
1953, Edison’s revenues jumped 11 
per cent and net income climbed 19 
per cent above 1952. While improve- 
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ment may be more moderate this 
year, it has been officially estimated 
that 1954 earnings “will not be less 
than $2 a share.’ Looking farther 
ahead, the management has estimated 
that by 1965 population in the service 
area will have increased to more than 
four million, total electricity use may 
reach nearly 14 billion kilowatt-hours 
(vs. 9.7 billion in 1953), and average 
home consumption should rise to 
3,600 kwh a year. 

Consumers Power, with 1953 rev- 
enues some $35 million less than De- 
troit Edison, actually earned more 
than its larger neighbor—$24.8 mil- 
lion vs. $20.5 million. Consumers 
serves both electricity and natural gas 
(the latter providing 30 per cent of 
gross) in Flint, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Pontiac, Saginaw, and other cities; 
electricity only is provided in Grand 
Rapids, Battle Creek, and Albion; 
and gas only is distributed in a num- 
ber of municipalities including the 
state capital of Lansing. The com- 
pany ranks among the top ten elec- 
tric-gas utilities in the country and is 
probably the largest that does not 
serve a big metropolitan area. 


Spin-off Ahead? 


Consumers has not only enjoyed 
excellent growth, but it boasts lower 
residential rates than the U. S. aver- 
age, and higher electric use per do- 
mestic customer than the nation as a 
whole. About half of the kilowatt- 
hours sold by the company in 1953 
went to large industrial customers, 
producing a little more than one-third 
of total electric revenues. The gas 
division—which has been growing 
even faster than the system’s electric 
operations—henefited last year from 
higher natural gas rates which the 
Michigan Public Service Commission 
authorized to take effect around the 
end of 1952. At present, the com- 
pany is considering the feasibility of 
separating its electric and gas busi- 
ness, which presumably might lead to 
a distribution of stock such as that 
recently effected by Commonwealth 
Edison. More than half the gas sold 
by Consumers last year was to space- 
heating customers, the gas being ob- 
tained from Michigan Gas Storage— 
owned by Consumers (75 per cent) 
and Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
(25 per cent). 

Also worth noting is the fact that 
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Electric Service Data 
(1953) 
Detroit Consumers 
Edison Power 
Residential .... 37.1% 41.0% 
Commercial 27.8 21.9 
Industrial ..... 31.0 34.5 
ier sss as 4.1 2.6 
Total Elec. 
eee 100.0% 100.0% 
e 
Avge. Residential 
Use (kwh)... 2,489 2,846 
Avge. Rate per 
So Ee 2.91¢ 2.44c 











Consumers Power is one of the 26 
companies in the Dow Chemical-De- 
troit Edison group, studying com- 
mercial development of atomic power. 
The proposed 1955 budget of $5 mil- 
lion for the group will include con- 
struction of a large-scale testing facil- 
ity and construction of a full-size 
plant of between 100,000 and 200,000 
kilowatts, costing from $40 to $50 
million, may be undertaken even- 
tually. 


The Smaller Companies 


Although ranking far behind the 
state’s larger utilities from the stand- 
point, of size, the smaller companies 


Power, which serves two counties in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan and 
13 in northern Wisconsin, is a case in 
point. Operating revenues of the 
company have risen from $2.6 million 
in 1942 to $6 million in 1953. While 
28 per cent of the electricity gener- 
ated by the system last year came 
from hydro plants (16 per cent was 
purchased), the company has made 
gradual progress in reducing its de- 
pendency upon hydro-electric power. 
Ironwood and Bessemer, Mich., are 
served by the company, which derived 
28 per cent of last year’s revenues 
from sales to iron ore mining con- 
cerns. 

Michigan Gas & Electric is a small 
combination utility (60 per cent elec- 
tric, 40 per cent gas) which renders 
electric and gas service to a number 
of communities including Three Riv- 
ers and Ishpeming; the largest cities 
served with gas are Marquette, Hol- 
land, and Niles. Smallest member 
of the group is tiny Edison Sault 
Electric which sells electricity at re- 
tail to some 12,000 customers in Sault 
Ste. Marie, St. Ignace, Mackinac 
Island and other rural and resort 
communities in upper Michigan. 
Most of the company’s power supply 
is obtained from a Government 
hydro-electric plant under a contract 
extending to 1971. 


Investment Status 


In the investment-grade category, 
Consumers Power has above-average 
attraction by virtue of the possibility 
of a “spin-off.” Lake Superior Dis- 
trict Power may be considered for a 
businessman’s portfolio in view of its 
satisfactory yield. Yields afforded 
by the remainder of the Michigan 
utility group are not especially liberal, 
but are in line with those available in 


are nevertheless showing vigorous today’s market from comparable 
growth. Lake Superior District issues. 
Leading Michigan Utilities 
7—Revenues—, Earned Indic. Price- 
(Millions) 7——Per Share——_, Divi- Recent Earns. 
Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 *1954 dend Price Ratio Yield 
Consumers Power. $137.4 $157.6 a$2.65 a$3.16 $3.02 $2.20 48 159 4.6% 
Detroit Edison ..._ 172.6 192.1 c1.71 cl.92 1.94 160 34 175 4.7 
Edison Sault Elec. 1.4 1.6 0.58 0.82 0.92 0.60 bill 120 5.5 
Lake Sup. Dist. Pr. 5.5 6.0 2.93 2.80 2.83 2.00 b36 12.7 5.6 
Mich. Gas & Elec. 4.2 4.7 2.88 2.83 e2.79 51.35 b37 13.3 3.6 





*12 months ended June 30. 


a—Figures based on shares cutstanding at year-end; net on average 


number of shares was $2.65 (1952) and $3.18 (1953). b—Over-the-counter bid price. c—Figures based 
on shares outstanding at year-end; net on average number of shares was $1.77 (1952) and $1.96 


(1953). e—12 months ended March 31. 


s—Plus 3% stock in 1952 and 1953. 
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Coal Miners Await 


Word from Lewis 


Union leader hasn't moved yet to obtain new contract 


terms, but coal operations are seriously depressed and 


the present wage scale is the highest of any industry 


ore than a year has elapsed 
M since the earliest date (Au- 
gust 1, 1953) that the United Mine 
Workers contract could be re-opened, 
and no word has been heard from 
John L. Lewis. Whether he could 
improve upon the present contract is 
a question. But while no one can 
predict what Lewis is going to do, it 
is doubtful that he could get the coal- 
mining industry into a tighter strait- 
jacket than the one it is in now. 

The coal miners have the distinc- 
tion of winning the highest pay rate 
($18.25 per day) existing in any in- 
dustry. Also obtained over a period 
of years was the 40-cent per ton 
royalty payment on coal mined which 
the operators pay into the UMW 
welfare fund. The workers, however, 
are still strangers to prosperity 
mainly because the industry—both 
anthracite and bituminous—has been 
losing ground for quite a few years 
to competitive fuels. Bituminous 
now supplies far less of the nation’s 
energy requirements (about one- 
third) than it did during the 1920s. 
Anthracite, used mainly for heating, 
has gone downhill fast while con- 
sumption of fuel oil and natural gas 
has climbed sharply. 

The gap between coal and competi- 
tive fuels would not have widened so 
rapidly but for strikes and other work 
stoppages in the bituminous fields 
which interfered with the normal 
4 flow of essential supplies for industry 
and the public utilities. Natural gas 
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and heavy oil was resorted to, there- 
fore, to replace bituminous coal, espe- 
cially when declines in fuel oil prices 
left the solid fuel, which was costing 
more because of higher labor costs, 
at a competitive disadvantage. The 
anthracite industry, which is mainly 
geared to home heating, has been 
relatively free from strikes but it has 
been adversely affected nevertheless 
by strike fears in the mind of the 
public. And a series of relatively 
warm winters in recent years hasn't 
helped demand either. 

Beset by these various handicaps, 
the coal companies have not been able 
to ante up as Lewis would like. It 
has become necessary to ease the im- 
pact of high wage rates through pri- 


vate bargaining, so that many work- 
ers now receive but $12 or $15 per 
‘day instead of the official $18.25, or 
else are paid on a per-ton basis or a 
percentage of receipts from the coal 
mined. Fewer miners have been 
working and actual hours of labor 
have averaged less than 30 per week 
in recent months because of ample 
supplies of coal (relative to demand) 
above ground. Many of the smaller 
companies have had to omit the 40- 
cent per ton payments to the UMW 
welfare fund altogether. Thus the 
prime purposes of worker contracts 
laboriously negotiated during costly 
strikes have fallen far short of reali- 
zation. John L. Lewis, a student of 
Shakespeare, may be aware of the 
lines from Macbeth: “The flighty 
purpose never is o’ertook unless the 
deed go with it.” 

Since the markets for anthracite 
and bituminous are not the same, 
these two branches of the industry 
are meeting their problems in differ- 
ent ways. Anthracite is broadening 
its information and public relations 
program which reaches the public 
with a message telling of the advan- 
tages of steady heat from hard coal 
at relatively low cost per British 
Thermal Unit. Five million custom- 
ers, mainly in the Northeast, still 
use coal for home heating, and the 
industry hopes to retain them. In a 
trailer parked at county fairs and 
other advantageous locations, a mo- 
tion picture is shown, home heating 
problems are analyzed, and the 
latest stokers and ash-removal devices 
Please turn to page 25 


The Leading Coal Miners 


-—Sales—— -————Earned Per Share———. 





(Millions) o—Annual—, c—Six Mos.—, *Divi- Recent 
Bituminous 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 dends_ Price Yield 
Clinchfield Coal .... $33.6 $36.1 $2.02 $1.78 a$0.47 a$0.10 $1.25 31 40% 
Eastern Gas & Fuel. 168.6 143.3 2.10 1.19 0.58 0.36 0.85 8 (k) 
Island Creek Coal.. 43.7 40.6 2.90 i 14 0. 48 0.38 ae )6CU de SS 
Peabody Coal ...... b40.5 b42.7. bNilbD1.62 aD0.78aD0.38 None 4 re 
Penn-Texas ....... 9.1 10.4 1.80 1.32 1.53 1.31 None 18 — 
Pitts. Consolidation. 184.8 186.4 7.20 7.43 2.77 2.14 3.00 55 5.4 
Pittston Company .. 163.4 158.6 2.65 2.15 a0.67 a0.66 1.00 28 3.6 
Pond Creek Poca... 21.1 22.8 5.36 4.37 2.01 0.96 g200 29 69 
Truax-Traer ....... b52.7 650.5 b2.21 b1.95 a0.30 a0.10 g1.20 15 8.0 
United Elec. Coal.. e13.5 e14.7. 2.26 e2.08 £1.65 {£1.21 100 15 67 
W. Kentucky Coal.. 21.7 18.7 2.92 2.09 0.96 0.39 hl.00 15 6.7 
W. Va. Coal & Coke 14.0 12.3 1.36 861.11 0.71 DO.08 10.15 13 ai 
Anthracite 
Glen Alden Coal ... 102.5 86.2 D0.18 D2.87 D0.84 D010 None 8 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. 52.8 47.3 0.91 0.21 0.06 D0.62 None 10 
Lehigh Valley Coal. 26.2 19.0 D1.24 D1.66 D1.07 D1.03 None 1 
Phila. & Rdg. C. & I. 67.7 57.1 2.01 0.07 D039 D1.37. None 10 
*Paid in 1953 or indicated for 1954. a—Three months. b—Years ended April 30 of following year. 
c—Excluding $2.63 special credit. e—Years ended July 31. f—Nine months. g—Estimated. 


h—Based on new 25 cents quarterly rate. 


i—No dividend action May 19, 1954. 
because of recent cut in quarterly payments from 25 to 10 cents. 


k—Not calculated 
D—Deficit. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 









formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 





Armstrong Cork ce 

Stock (76) is a semi-investment 
issue. (Paid $2.25 so far this year; 
$3.50 in 1953.) Sales in the first half 
of this year dropped 6 per cent below 
the record level of the corresponding 
1953 period. With EPT expiration, 
however, earnings rose to $3.56 per 
share compared with $3.32 on a 
smaller number of shares last year. 
Demand for some flooring materials 
declined during the spring, and al- 
though volume of industrial special- 
ties is lower, reflecting some lessen- 
ing of manufacturing activity, sales of 
packaging products such as glass 
containers and closures have held up 
well. 


Atlas Powder B+ 

Diversification has improved growth 
prospects for stock, recently 44. 
(Paid $2 in 1953; $1.40 so far in 
1954.) Management looks for earn- 
ings for the full 1954 year to be some- 
what above the $3.59 a share reported 
last year. For the first six months, 
$2.10 a share was reported compared 
with $1.87 in the corresponding year- 
earlier period. Operating costs have 
been slightly higher this year, but 
progress has been made in the con- 
struction of two new emulsifier plants. 
A new unit in Brantford, Ont., is ex- 
pected to be in production early in the 
fall, and new facilities in Memphis 


are scheduled for completion after the 
first of 1955. 


Blaw-Knox C+ 

Now at 23, stock is a business- 
man’s comnutment. (Pays $1.20 an- 
nually.) With elimination of EPT 
and in spite of a gradual reduction in 
defense shipments, earnings for the 
first half of 1954 were equal to $1.42 
per share, compared with $1.40 in 
the like 1953 period. Sales came to 
only $55.4 million vs. $60.5 million 
and the $52 million order backlog as 
of June 30 was down $18 million 


8 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 





from the previous year. But working 
capital improved $3.1 million while 
all outstanding bank loans were re- 
paid in February. Company points 
out that the present order backlog 
represents business developed in a 
more competitive market than recent 
years and looks toward the road con- 
struction, electric power, chemical 
and processing industries for sub- 
stantial long-term sales growth. 


Bohn Aluminum C+ 

Stock, now at 19, is a long-time 
dividend payer (1925) but is a 
cyclical issue. (Paid $1.10 in 1953; 
70c so far in 1954.) Directors have 
omitted the last scheduled quarterly 
dividend- payment (due September 
15) to avoid disbursing more than 
current earnings. So far this year 
dividends have totaled $370,000, or 
more than twice first half net income 
(30 cents per share vs. $1.54 in the 
1953 period). No improvement was 
expected for the third quarter but a 
pick-up is anticipated toward year 
end and early 1955. As of June 30 
current assets were $19.6 million 
($7.5 million cash, $4.2 million re- 
ceivables and $7.7 in inventories) 
while current liabilities amounted to 
only $4.4 million. 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric B+ 

Now at 23, stock is a suitable in- 
vestment for income and gradual 
growth. (Pays $1 annually; 75c plus 
3% stock in 1954.) Company is un- 
dergoing a series of rate adjustments, 
including the prices it pays for pur- 
chased gas supplies as well as its 
charges to customers. Refunds to gas 
consumers, under escalator clauses, 
reduced revenues $300,000 during 
the second quarter of 1954 but elec- 
tric business gained $470,000 over 
the like period of 1953. Because of a 
300,000 share increase in common 
stock capitalization, per share results 
were only 34 cents, against 35 cents; 





no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 













but for the 12 months ended June 30, 
1954, net was $1.63 vs. $1.49 the 
prior year. A new Cincinnati gas rate 
ordinance is expected soon, clarifying 
company’s position in that important 
service area, A new 125,000 kilowatt 
generating unit, due in October, will 
cut coal costs. 


Chrysler Bae 

Stock has good long-term recovery 
prospects; recent price 62. Company 
is confident its 1955 models, its ad- 
vertising program and sales efforts 
will enable it to compete “success- 
fully” with other makes. Added help: 
the more than $500 million spent 
since World War II for improve- 
ments and additions to land, build- 
ings, machinery and equipment. 
These in turn should permit Chrysler 
eventually to put its dividend back 
to the $1.50 that had been paid stock- 
holders each quarter for the past two 
and a half years. On August 5, the 
directors voted to cut the payments 
to 75 cents a share. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western C 
Now priced around 16, the shares 
are speculative. (Paid 75c thus far 
in 1954.) Relief from heavy manda- 
tory sinking funds which now take 60 
per cent of net income will be realized 
late in 1955. Once fixed charges are 
cut to $4 million annually, sinking 
fund charges will drop to only 20 per 
cent of net and the present require- 
ment that dividends paid be matched 
in the sinking fund, will lapse. The 
road is currently buying in outstand- 
ing bonds at a moderate pace and will 
obtain additional funds for debt re- 
tirement through the sale of a Scran- 
ton, Pa., plant to the Army. In 1955 
the $6.1 million Morris & Essex Di- 
vision 4%s and 5s outstanding will 
be paid. Elimination of these bonds 
plus open market purchases will cut 
charges to the point where common 
stock earnings could jump rapidly. 
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Eastman Kodak 











A+ 
Although at 60 stock yields only 
3.3%, it is a quality equity with 
longer term growth potential. (Paid 
$1.80 plus 5% stock im 1953; $2 so 
far in 1954.) First half report for 
1954 (24 weeks ended June 13) re- 
vealed net equal to $1.60 per common 
share, up 25 per cent from the like 
1953 period. But the gain was due 
primarily to the elimination of EPT, 
since pre-tax profits were down 15 
per cent and sales 3 per cent. Never- 
theless, for the full year, shipments 
are expected to approximate the 1953 
level, and because of the same tax 
factor net should show a substantial 
increase. While defense business ac- 
counted for only 16 per cent of sales 
against 18 per cent last year, export 
business has been on the upgrade. 


Kayser (Julius) & Co. C+ 

Stock (15) is a speculation. (Paid 
25c so far this year; no dividends last 
year.) Stockholders have approved 
purchase of the property and certain 
rights and good will of Diamond 
Hosiery Corporation for $2 million, 
of which approximately $1.4 million 
is for current inventory. The com- 
pany will make an immediate cash 
payment of only $325,000, with the 
balance of the purchase price ex- 
tended over 914 years.’ Diamond’s 
sales (now about $9 million) and 
profits have improved during the past 
three years, and the prospective com- 
bination should permit production 
and distribution economies. Kayser 
management plans to acquire addi- 
tional companies in fields allied to the 
hosiery and undergarment business. 


Lowenstein (M.) & Sons B 

Stock (38) represents one of the 
most profitable operations in the cot- 
ton textile industry. (Paid $2.20 in 
1953; $1 so far this year.) This pro- 
ducer of low-priced cotton and rayon 


fabrics has purchased 208,500 shares 


(55 per cent) of the outstanding 


# common stock of Wamsutta Mills, 
i the New Bedford, Mass., manufac- 
} turer of cotton sheet and broadcloth. 
q Lowenstein paid $9.50 a share for 
q the Wamsutta stock, and will con- 

tinue to offer this price for additional 
Jshares until September 10. Acquisi- 
} tion of Wamsutta (annual sales $15 
J million) will give Lowenstein ($268 
} million sales) its first Northern mill. 
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The acquisition will help to diversify 
Lowenstein’s activities, giving the 
company its first consumer products. 


Northrop Aircraft C+ 

Stock, now at 46, ts one of more 
speculative aircraft equities, but has 
growth potential. (Paid $1 in 1953; 
$1.30 plus 10% stock so far in 1954.) 
Net for the fiscal year ended July 31 
is estimated at $4.75 per share, com- 
pared with $5.23 (including a special 
credit of $1.59) for last year on a 
10 per cent smaller share capitaliza- 
tion. However, in the last quarter, 
earnings rose to $2.15 and are ex- 
pected to top $10 for the 1955 fiscal 
because of the accelerated military 
deliveries now under way. In addi- 
tion, Federal income taxes were paid 
in the 1954 period at an overall rate 
of 60 per cent; the 1955 figure will 
be 52 per cent. Stockholders will vote 
November 18 on splitting the com- 
mon stock 2-for-1. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas B 

Now at 23, stock represents a 
growing natural gas _ distributor. 
(Paid $1.15 im 1953; 90c so far in 
1954.) Higher rates and the addition 
of 10,000 customers combined to 
raise revenues $6.4 million, or 21 per 
cent, in the 12 months ended June 30. 
But the gain in net was held down by 
increased costs for purchased gas, 
and earnings on the common were 
$1.68 vs. $1.30 in the prior year. A 
merger with Consolidated Gas Utili- 
ties has been approved by directors 
of both concerns and awaits vote of 
stockholders. Under the terms of this 
combine, holders of Consolidated 
common would receive 8/10 of a 
share of Oklahoma for each share 
held. Facilities of the two companies 
are already interconnected at many 
points. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass A 

Paying dividends each year since 
1899, stock is of investment grade; 
recent price, 60. (Paid $2.25 last 
year; 70c so far in 1954.) Construc- 
tion soon will begin on the ultra- 
modern plate glass plant plannéd to 
incorporate all the newest improve- 
ments in manufacturing processes. 
The $34 million cost will be the 
largest expenditure on a single proj- 
ect in the company’s 71-year history. 
Location will be on the Potomac 





River near Cumberland, Md., where 
more than 600 acres have been pur- 
chased. Pittsburgh Plate has been 
granted rapid amortization on 85 per 
cent of the cost. Other company plate 
glass plants are located in Pennsyl- 
vania and Missouri. 


Solar Aircraft C+ 

Stock is a growth speculation; 
price, 23. (Paid $1.15 in 1953; $1.10 
plus 10% stock in 1954.) Company 
reported net income equal to only 
63 cents per common share in the 
three months ended July 31, the first 
quarter of its current fiscal year. This 
compares with 71 cents in the like 
1953 period (on 10 per cent less 
shares) but this year’s showing was 
affected by high tooling costs for new 
types of jet engine components. Part 
of the losses sustained in preparing 
for volume production are subject to 
redetermination under Government 
contracts and may be recovered. Un- 
filled orders totaled $63.4 million on 
July 31 vs. $61.7 million on April 30. 


Southern California Edison ooh 

Now at 45, stock is of good grade 
although yield of only 4.4% is not 
liberal. (Pays $2 annually.) Com- 
pany has been granted its first electric 
rate increase in 33 years. Fully effec- 
tive September 13, the increase will 
provide $9.8 million additional reve- 
nues annually, $5.3 million of which 
will go for taxes, leaving a net annual 
revenue of nearly $4.5 million. The 
increase is approximately 53 per cent 
of the firm’s request. 


South Penn Oil B+ 

Although growth prospects are 
lacking,. stock at 30 provides attrac- 
tive return of 6.7% from $2 regular 
annual dividend. (Paid 50c extra in 
1953.) Earnings for the first half 
of this year amounted to $1.89 per 
share, down slightly from the $1.96 
of the like 1953 period. However, 
this year’s profits included a non- 
recurring gain from the sale of 54,000 
shares of Gulf Oil stock. (South 
Penn continues to hold 50,000 shares 
of Gulf Oil stock.) Reduced 1954 
earnings primarily resulted from the 
curtailment of crude oil production 
from South Penn properties in line 
with slackening demand from refinery 
customers, together with lower prices 
for the company’s crude oils. 
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Stock Dividend Payers 
Have Tax Advantage 


Stock dividends, which are subject only to capital gains 


taxes, are attractive for investors in high tax brackets. How- 


ever, a stock dividend policy is not suitable for all companies 


here are two basic types of stock 

dividends, one: being the extra- 
erdinary or “one-shot” affair which 
usually represents a substantial dis- 
tribution (perhaps 50 per cent or 
more) and cannot be expected to be 
repeated in the foreseeable future. 
The second basic type consists of peri- 
odic stock dividends which are much 
smaller in amount but are usually 
paid with some regularity. A classic 
example of a periodic stock dividend 
payer is International Business Ma- 
chines though, as the accompanying 
table indicates, both large and small 
enterprises in widely diversified fields 
have adopted stock dividend policies. 


Important Points 


Why do companies pay periodic 
stock dividends? Reasons vary, but 
such a policy satisfies stockholder de- 
mand for dividends while at the same 
time permitting the retention of funds 
needed in the business. If retained 
earnings were used to finance expan- 
sion during a period of prosperity 
without paying any dividend at all, 
shareholders would undoubtedly be- 
come restive. 

Why do many stockholders wel- 
come regular stock payments? 
Where common stock is declared as 
a dividend on outstanding common, 
the distribution is not taxable as in- 
come. (The recipient receives nothing 
more than he already owns, his pro- 
portionate ownership in the company 
remaining unchanged.) The stock 
dividend is used to write down the 
average cost of the investment and 
the adjusted average cost per share 
becomes the basis for figuring any 
profit subsequently realized on the 
sale of the stock. In other words, 
profits that may be derived are tax- 
able at capital gains rates—a highly 
important consideration in the case 
of upper-bracket taxpayers. 

Do stockholders benefit from 
10 


periodic stock dividends? Stock 
dividend policies have been success- 
fully used by many companies where 
the equities behind the common stock 
are being increased faster than the 
increase in total capitalization. On the 
other hand, where the device is used 
to offset inability to pay cash divi- 
dends, it would appear to be of doubt- 
ful value. When market conditions 
and the individual company outlook 
are favorable, stock dividends tend 
to exert a favorable influence on mar- 
ket price, but the reverse is true un- 
der less auspicious circumstances. 
The New York Stock Exchange 
has a long-standing policy of oppos- 
ing stock payments which, when 
added to cash distributions, exceed 
corporate earnings in any given year. 
(This rule applies to stock distribu- 
tions of less than 25 per cent.) The 
Exchange points out: “To pay out 
in stock dividends, on a continuing 
basis, more than is being reinvested 
in the business through earnings, may 
be misunderstood by share-owners 





and the investing public.” The posi- 
tion of the Exchange with respect to 
stock dividends appears to be a sound 
one. While there is no indication of 
abuses at the present time, in the 
1920s around one-fifth of the public 
utility holding companies made use 
of this device occasionally or regu- 
larly—with unfavorable results. 

In view of the continuing high level 
of corporate prosperity, the tremend- 
ous increase in working capital re- 
quirements of business, and persistent 
stockholder demand for higher divi- 
dends, more companies are expected 
to enter the ranks of periodic stock 
dividend payers. This year, in fact, 
many witness a new record for stock 
dividend payments. Such a develop- 
ment is logical considering the high 
ratio of retained earnings to corpo- 
rate profits in recent years, though 
most companies would probably dis- 
continue payments in stock in the 
event of a downturn in business. 

The accompanying table lists 20 
companies which have paid stock di- 
vidends with varying degrees of fre- 
quency in recent years. In addition 
to the all-important quality factor, the 
rate of growth, earnings outlook and 
size of the existing capitalization 
should be weighed by the investor in 
appraising the merits of a particular 
stock. Where an issue meets these 
fundamental tests, the possibility of 
receiving stock dividends with some 
degree of regularity can be viewed as 
an additional ‘“‘plus” factor. 


Companies Paying Stock Dividends 








r—~1952———, ¥ 1953 " ——*1954——-,_ Recent §Cash 
Better Grade Cash Stock Cash Stock Cash Stock Price Yield 
Amer. Gas & Elec. $1.50 .. $1.60% 24%% £$1.23 .. 37 44% 
Colgate-Palmolive. 2.00 5% 2.00 5 1.50 5% 53 3.8 
Dow Chemical ... 0.80 5 1.00 2% 0.75 2% 41 2.4 
Eastman Kodak .. 1.80 10 1.80 5 ae . «se 60 3.3 
Ex-Cell-O Corp... 2.00 10 1.50 10 1.50 10 75 2.7 
ee 2.00 4 2.00 4 o _—- 57 3.5 
Int. Bus. Machines 3.20 5 3.20 5 2.80 2% 285 1.4 
Nat’l Cash Register 3.00 .. 3.00 10 3.00  .. 88 3.4 
Rohm & Haas.... 160 4 1.60 4 + ie 258 0.1 
UNG ik Sees. 1.00 8 1.00 8 Gre is 75 1.3 
Speculative 
Citizens Utilities .. $0.33 3% $0.40 3% $0.36 =... 17 2.8% 
Columbia Pictures. 0.25 .. 0.25 5 0.25 24% 31 1.0 
Crucible Steel .... Nil 10 Nil 8 Nil 6 26 a 
Fedders-Quigan . 0.75 2 Nil 8 Nil 6 13 
Holt, Henry ..... 0.30 5 Nil 10 Nil 5 10 
Kaiser Alum. & 
tack aces ize 65 1.30 5 0.97% .. 36 3.6 
Kinney, G. R...... ae 1.70 5 1.05 5 34 5.0 
Publicker Indus... Nil 5 Nil 5 Nil 5 11 sit 
Tennessee Prods. 
a, ee 1.60 .. 160 5 1.20 2 24 6.7 
White Motor ..... 2.50 4 250 («ss 1.87% 4 35 7.1 





*Paid or declared through August 23. §Based on current annual rate of cash payments. 
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Cigarette Figures 


Make Better Showing 


Indicated sales recently have been making better com- 


parisons with year-earlier periods, and six-month 


earnings statements include some significant gains 


ecent cigarette sales figures sug- 
R gest that the average devotee of 
the weed is gradually resuming his or 
her normal smoking habits. Semi- 
annual reports by leading manufac- 
turers reveal generally substantial 
gains in sales volumes in the second 
quarter as compared with the first 
three months this year. Government 
figures showing monthly withdrawals 
also point up an apparent reversal in 
the trend of consumption. 

For the first time in six months, 
tax-paid withdrawals in May topped 
the corresponding year-before month 
by more than 1.1 billion cigarettes: 
31.7 billion vs. 30.6 billion; 35.3 bil- 
lion June tax-paid withdrawals not 
only exceeded June of last year by 
more than 2.6 billion but ran ahead 
of May by an even wider margin. 


Measures Consumption 


Tax-paid withdrawals are a rough 
measure of consumption, the manu- 
facturer paying the eight-cent a pack 
tax when the cigarettes are with- 
drawn for shipment to wholesalers 
and retailers. Tax-free withdrawals, 
which normally average about three 
billion monthly, represent shipments 
to the nation’s defense forces and bear 
no significant relation to consumer 
demand. 

Production of cigarettes in May 
and June followed much the same 
pattern as shipments. May output of 





Piilip Morris 


34.2 billion compared with 33.3 bil- 
lion in May 1953 and 33.1 billion in 
April of this year. June production 
topped May by 3.9 billion and ran 
1.7 billion above June 1953. In each 
recent month production just about 
balanced total shipments. The Gov- 
ernment gives no breakdown of either 
production or shipments by size or 
type, and the figures afford no clue to 
the relative popularity of king size 
and regular cigarettes, nor the extent 
to which filter-tip brands may be edg- 
ing up on cigarettes of regular type. 

Until May, monthly production and 
shipments had been running below 
corresponding 1953 months. The 
slump started toward the end of 1953, 


the year-end munths comparing un- 
favorably with the same 1952 periods. 
Not all of the drop, however, can be 
attributed to the outpouring of medi- 
cal assertions of a link between cig- 
arette smoking and lung troubles. 
That early 1954 months made poor 
comparisons with the similar 1953 
months appears to have been due also 
to the fact that in the early months of 
last year retailers were ordering 
heavily for two reasons: (1) to beat 
price increases which had_ been 
announced, and (2) to stock several 
new brands of filter-tip and of king 
size cigarettes. 

Heavy shipments last May at first 
were explained as reflecting the step- 
ping up of production and shipments 
of a new filter-tip brand, but the 
acceleration in June largely negatived 
that explanation and added to the evi- 
dence that an actual uptrend in con- 
sumption is under way. It has been 
suggested also that another contribu- 
tion to the five-month recession was 
the slowdown in cigarette advertising 
at the beginning of the year. This 
was due to revisions of advertising 
strategy and copy by most of the 
major companies, principally because 
of a shift of emphasis to promotion of 
new brands and types. 


Tax Relief Helps 


Absence of excess profits taxes this 
year will benefit the cigarette makers 
generally, and tends to offset the nar- 
rower profit margins resulting from 
heavy promotional expenses. Despite 
the developing improvement, the 
year’s sales are likely to run slightly 
under 1953. Final results should not 
vary greatly from earnings reported 
last year and dividend changes do not 
appear in prospect. Long term growth 
of the industry is not likely to be 
halted by the adversities encountered 
during the first half of the year. 





Company 
American Tobacco .. 
Liggett & Myers.... 
Lorillard (P.) & Co... 
Philip Morris, Ltd... . 
Reynolds (R. J.) “B”. 


1953 


*Declared or paid to August 25. 
February and 


pany. N.R.—Not reported. 





$1,088.4 $524.8 $518.3 
586.5 281.5 N.R. 
253.9 
a294.9 b77.4 b75.3 


tBased on 1953 payments or indicated 1954 payments. 
March of Benson & Hedges, 97.5 per cent stock control acquired in February, 1954. b—Three months. c—Revised by com- 


The Five Leading Cigarette Makers 


7— Sales In Millions—, 
-Year~ -—6 Months-—, 


Earned Per Share 
7-Year~ -—6 Months— 
1953. 1953 1954 


$5.90 $2.51 $2.82 
5.50 2.50 2.46 


1953 1954 


119.6 117.3 2.28 1.04 1.19 
a3.90 be1.39 b0.95 
876.2 b0.74 b0.91 3.12 1.49 1.99 








a—Year ended March 31, 1954; figures include 


c—— Dividends ——_, Recent 
Since 1953 *1954 Price +Yield 
1905 $4.00 $3.55 58 9.3% 
1912 5.00 3.00 60 8.3 
1932 0.90 1.90 24 79 
1928 3.00 2.25 39 7.7 
1918 2.00 1.80 3 43 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. . » LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Atom At Work 


Nearty 1,000 companies 
are now using the radio-isotopes and 
other atomic by-products to catch 
flaws in metal castings, keep a con- 
stant check on the flow of oil through 
pipes and measure the thickness of 
sheets in steel-making. In_ the 
broader field of atomic energy, the 
smoothly operating team of Govern- 
ment and Industry is moving ahead 
with research although, as watchful 
investors appreciate, it is not uncom- 
mon that the cost of merely trying 
out a scientist’s idea may entail a mil- 
lion or more, and the cost of building 
even an experimental reactor runs 
much higher. Meanwhile, the enact- 
ment of new atomic energy legislation 
giving industry a freer hand to risk 
its money for profit or for loss has 
greatly stimulated the likelihood that 
the nation will have atom-fueled 
plants at work in the fairly early 
future. “In five years—certainly 
within ten—a number of them will be 
operating at about the same cost as 
those using coal,” says one forecaster. 
A Jules Verne dream? Hardly. The 
prophet in this case is a company 
well versed in the practical workings 
of applied science, the General Elec- 
tric Company. And, it adds, still 
speaking of the atomic energy plants 
of tomorrow, “They will be privately 
financed, built without Government 
subsidy.” Thus, we see the dynamic 
social force of a free nation again 
proving its effectiveness, this time in 
harnessing the atom’s dynamics. 


Deep Sea Drilling 


AANOTHER SAMPLE of en- 
terprise at risk of loss against pros- 
pect of profit is provided in a recent 
announcement that three companies 
have joined forces to drill an explora- 
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tory gas well in the Gulf of Mexico 
just off the shore of Matagorda 
Island near the Texas coastline. The 
off-shore gas well will be drilled to a 
depth of about two-and-a-half miles ; 
and the project will be financed by 
the Western Natural Gas, El Paso 
Natural Gas and Texoma Production 
Companies, the last-named a subsid- 
iary of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company. This tidelands venture 
contrasts strikingly in terms of in- 
vestment and distances with the 
world’s first gas well project. This 
was at Fredonia, N. Y., within easy 
view of Lake Erie when in 1825 an 
enterprising group of townspeople 
bored a _ two-and-a-half-inch hole 
through limestone to a depth of 17 
feet; and one year later succeeded in 
piping the gas to light stores and 
public places. Though the existence 
of natural gas had been known to 
mankind for 20 centuries or longer 


before the Fredonians attempted to. 


utilize it for commercial and domes- 
tic purposes, it remained for this 
small community to lead the way in 
putting it to domestic use and orig- 
inating a new industry. Consump- 
tion has gained rapidly since the war ; 
however, the industry continues to 
block out new reserves (FW, June 9) 
at an even faster pace. 


Unseen Obstacle 


AMERICAN DISTILLERS no 
doubt lend an understanding ear to 
those critics of the nation’s multi- 
billion-dollar foreign aid programs 
who insist that money does not al- 
ways buy friendship. From Prohibi- 
tion’s repeal in 1933 through 1953, 
taxes have extracted $43.7 billion 
from the alcoholic beverage industry. 
This year the industry asked for some 
measure of respite. It had hoped for 
a reduction in Federal excise tax 








rates. No go. It next tried for tem- 
porary easing of the financial drain 
by seeking an extension in the bond- 
ing period to 12 years; it is now 
eight. Again, thumbs down. The 
problem is important because the in- 
dustry has 66 million gallons in ware- 
house due to reach the eight-year 
limit this year; and a tax of $10.50 a 
gallon must be paid whether the mel- 
lowing inventory is sold or _ not. 
Washington’s deafness to the indus- 
try’s plea has been explained as stem- 
ming from the fact this is an election 
year. Behind this generalization is 


an unseen but apparently strength- 
ening obstacle, the resurgent activ- 
ity by the prohibition forces. 


Quota Trouble 


W en Housewives find 
the table budget in danger they often 
fill in their growing offspring with a 
comparatively inexpensive dish, mac- 
aroni. But next winter macaroni 
may find itself following the course 
that moved calf’s liver from an econ- 
omy item to a high-priced rating. 
Recently 80 millers and manufactur- 
ers met in Chicago to discuss their 
problem born of drought and rust 
that threaten serious harm to North 
Dakota’s crop of durum, a good, hard 
wheat that gives macaroni its sub- 
stance and lift. To meet the scarcity 
situation, two brothers from faraway 
Beirut, Lebanon, offered 13 million 
bushels of Lebanese durum; and 
some other countries may have hard 
wheat on hand to make up the de- 
ficiency in the North Dakota supply. 
But under our rigid agricultural 
quota system, explains a Macaroni 
Manufacturers Association official, it 
would be next to impossible in this 
land of the free to buy wheat from 
another country. Rigidity is imposed 
when flexibility is needed. 
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Autos Have Brought 
“New Look” to Realty 


The march of business to outlying areas is creating 


many opportunities for important real estate profits. 


But as in any investment field, there aiso are pitfalls 


*By Robert P. Crawford 


hat the automobile would do 

to our real estate markets was 
scarcely anticipated even six years 
ago. Today there are more than 45 
million cars in use. The astonishing 
point is that the figure represents an 
increase of more than 35 per cent 
over that of 1948. 

This factor has changed to a con- 
siderable degree the character of busi- 
ness property. Parking space is often 
becoming more important than store 
and office space. Add to that factor 
the building of hundreds of thousands 
of new houses in the outlying areas 
of cities and the result has been a 
great upward surge in outlying busi- 
ness properties. No one anticipates 
that the central business sections of 
cities will suddenly deteriorate, but 
this does suggest that great new op- 
portunities for profitable real estate 
investment have been arising. Some 
of these will be productive of great 
profit and some of them of loss to the 
investor. 


Requires Foresight 


How can the ordinary investor 
garner the profit and escape the loss? 

Basically this is simply a game of 
seeing something before the other 
fellow does. One young man in Cali- 
fornia has made considerable sums 
of money by purchasing what he 
terms “sleepers.” He looks over the 
outlying sections of cities and pur- 
chases pieces of property which he 
believes will bring substantial prices 
later—often very quickly. 

Strangely enough, this is a game 
where the people close at hand often 
do not sense the possibilities. I recall 
one piece in a midwestern city. It 
cost a trifling sum and for years the 





*The author is a real estate operator of 
long experience who has previously dis- 
cussed developments in this field from time 
to time in FINANCIAL WorLp. 
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real estate men would pooh-pooh its 
possibilities. One day I ran across a 
Dallas real estate man who knew 
that property 1,000 miles away, and 
who remarked, “If I had it down 
here I would get $30,000.” Shortly 
after a local man thought he was do- 
ing well to offer $10,000. The next 
vear it sold for $20,000 and today, a 
few years later, it would bring $40,- 
000. But it is now the home of a 
prosperous business and not for sale. 
There are still many cities that have 
hardly begun to tap the possibilities 
of outlying business locations. 


What to Look for 


In seeking out these growth prop- 
erties, first of all one should look for 
a corner. Corners are worth far more 
than inside property. I know a realtor 
who specializes in corners. Once 
through highways are well established 
he has little trouble getting $25,000 
and up for a desirable piece. A few 
years ago they were only open fields. 
In growing cities it is not too difficult 
to project the leading streets (or 
what will become leading streets) in- 
to the suburbs and determine where 
they will intersect with important 
cross streets. Usually these intersec- 
tions can be zoned for business with- 
out too much difficulty. Naturally if 
one desires quick results he must be 
sure to choose rapidly growing cities. 

The greatest danger in buying real 
estate in new booming sections is that 
one may be too late. When everything 
looks rosy, building going up on every 
side, and everyone talking about a 
locality, then may be the time to be 
careful. The prices may be booming 
more than the locality. Big shopping 
centers are not usually for the small 
or even moderate-sized investor. By 
the time the million-dollar undertak- 
ings have been completed, the big 
profit has already been made. 


“I have never known it to fail 
that it pays to wait a bit until a big 
boom has subsided,” a real estate man 
remarked. “If an individual really 
wants a certain piece of property, he 
will be able to buy it at a lower price 
at the end of a boom rather than 
during the height of the boom. And 
he may well decide that he does not 
want it after all.” 

A man with substantial property 
interests in Los Angeles called my 
attention to the fact that in cities 
showing meteoric growth, the boom 
localities shift rapidly. “So rapid has 
been our growth that in twenty years 
one locality may be completely out- 
moded and the great development 
taking place in a far-off section,” he 
remarked. “TI actually know shopkeep- 
ers in some outlying older business 
districts who are not doing as well 
as they did a quarter of a century 
ago. The heavy buying power is off 
in a different direction.” 

Another danger is that taxes and 
interest may eat up one’s pocketbook 
while waiting for big things to hap- 
pen. A real estate man and | were 
driving about Phoenix. There was a 
magnificent corner out a considerable 
distance on the main avenue with an 
asking price of $25,000. Some day 
it would just have to be valuable. 
But we agreed that to own that cor- 
ner very long, pay taxes and mow 
the weeds, and allow oneself 5 per 
cent on the money, might not permit 
outstanding profit in the long run. 
It would have to double in value in 
about nine years before one would 
be sure of a profit. 


Some Alternatives 


The first alternative of course is to 
buy property at such a negligible fig- 
ure—which usually means low taxes 
also—that one can afford to wait. 
The writer remembers buying a piece 
back in 1929. True, the prospective 
street was not cut through for many 
years but the taxes never amounted 
to much nor did the original invest- 
ment. But the property was closed 
out at a handsome figure a few years 
ago. 

The second alternative is to find 
some way of deriving enough money 
income to pay taxes and allow a little 
return on the investment, even if it 
is nothing more than an alfalfa patch. 

Will any highways be shifted? 
Check carefully. One man just about 
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ready to build his motel near a west- 
ern town has suddenly discovered 
that the big main highway will be 
shifted a few miles back of his prop- 
erty and he would be on an alternate 
route. He is thankful that he learned 
about the change before it was too 
late. 

Above all things, make sure the 
piece is large enough. Once a corner 
100 feet square was considered large 
enough for a filling station or corner 
business. Today a smart man will 
control two or three acres, for he 
never knows when a substantial pur- 


chaser will demand “plenty of room.” 
A man said to me recently. “I’ve 
been offered $200,000 for a tract 400 
by 600 feet if I could buy back the 
few pieces I sold off of my property 
along the side street. But buildings 
are there now and I can’t do that. 
So I’m losing the sale.” Once $25,000 
would have been considered a large 
sum for that tract. Like many other 
people the owner had sold off a bit 
of his tract from year to year for only 
a few thousand dollars, little antici- 
pating what would happen a few 
years later. THE END 


Earnings Rise for Paper Makers 


Results of only a few members of the group have 


been running below year-earlier levels. Growing 


industrial use is a favorable longer-term factor 


sei is the word for the paper 
companies in 1954, Earlier (FW, 
March 3) it was predicted that 1954 
paper output would increase over 
1953 levels while paperboard produc- 
tion would be down. The paper mills 
have responded by keeping busier 
than ever. The paperboard companies 
got off to a slow start when orders 
lagged early this year and have not 
yet caught up with their 1953 rate 
although business has improved in 
recent months. But combined output 
for the initial half of 1954 was down 
less than one per cent from results 
of the same 1953 period. 
Rememberiug former years when 
plant capacity kept too far ahead of 
demand, the industry is quite pleased 


to be able to report that the paper 
business has hardly been touched by 
the recent small-scale recession. Com- 
bined shipments of paper and paper- 
board held close to the volume for 
the 1953 half year, the difference be- 
ing a mere 1.8 per cent. And now 
that the paperboard situation is im- 
proving it is likely that the record 
figures shown for last year will be 


more closely matched. The industry . 


has been rather conservative in pre- 
dicting output of slightly better than 
26 million tons compared with the 
26.57 million which poured from the 
mills in 1953. This was almost nine 
per cent more than the 24.4 million 
tons of 1952 and topped the previous 
26.05 million peak (1951) by about 


two per cent. There seems to be little 
doubt that 1954 will be second biggest 
year in industry history. 

The statistical production picture 
for the first six months shows paper 
about four per cent ahead of the same 
1953 period with paperboard lagging 
by around six per cent. But gains in 
the latter category through August 
14 have brought it to within five per 
cent of similar 1953 results. Figures 
on paper tonnage for recent weeks 
are not available but the ratio of pro- 
duction to mill capacity has been run- 
ning very close to the 93 per cent of 
a year earlier, with a slighter higher 
capacity base this year. 

Used largely in the making of 
cartons and in wrapping and packag- 
ing, paperboard output has always 
been a fairly reliable index of general 
business activity and of manufactured 
products shipped. Signs of the ex- 
pected fall upturn in business are re- 
flected in better than seasonal gains 
in recent paperboard output even 
though it is still running somewhat 
behind the year-earlier rate. Indices 
of paperboard demand exceeded those 
for production in March, April and 
May, and although a lag was shown 
for June the chances are that later 
figures (still to be reported) will 
show a continuation of the favorable 
trend. Indices of paper demand mean- 
while exceeded those for production 
in April, May and June. 


Fast-Growing Sector 


One of the fastest-growing sectors 
of the paperboard industry is the 
special or sanitary food boards used 
in paper milk bottles, frozen food con- 
tainers and liquid type containers. In 
1953, 957,000 tons of special food 


Please turn to page 27 


Producers of Paper and Paper Specialties 
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7——Sales——-, 
(Millions) 
1952 1953 
$118.5 $128.0 
252.8 298.0 
42.7 44.0 
Dec. 31 631.4 673.5 
(a)Apr. 30 163.6 177.3 
Oct. 31 104.9 112.2 
Dec. 31 100.3 111.4 
Dec. 31 182.7 200.3 
Dec. 31 146.9 165.0 


-Earned Per Share — 
—Annual— -— Six Months — 
1952 1953 1953 1954 


$3.82 $4.13 b$1.09 N.R. 
3.52 3.48 b0.90 eb$1.00 
4.64 4.63 2.38 2.09 
5.23 6.44 2.87 3.06 
4.08 5.23 b1.02  eb1.37 
218 1.55 0.73 0.78 
4.97 4.41 2.35 2.01 
2.32 291 1.30 1.40 
3.44 3.60 1.81 2.08 
Dec. 31 95.9 106.3 6.24 5.58 2.91 3.09 1940 3.00 2.25 63 
Oct. 31 108.9 117.7 2.47 2.83 c1.93 cl1.79 1899 1.00 1.05 33 


*Paid or declared through August 25. a—Of following year. b—Three months. c—Nine months. e—Company-estimated. s—Plus stock. Note: Yields 


are based on increased annual rates as follows: Champion, $2.00; Crown Zellerbach, $2.00; Kimberly-Clark, $3.00; Mead, $1.80; St. Regis, $1.50; 
Scott, $3.00; West Virginia, $1.40. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Dividends 
Paid Paid 
1953 #1954 
$1.62% $1.50 
1.65 1.95 
3.00 1.80 
$3.00 2.25 
2.40 2.70 
1.20 0.90 
$1.65 1.35 
125 1.12% 31 
2.70 2.25 90 


Years 
ended: 


(a)Mar. 31 
(a)Apr. 30 
Dec. 31 


“Paid 
Since 
1916 
1937 
1910 
1946 
1935 
1929 
1940 
1947 
1915 


Recent 


Company Price 


Champion Paper 
Crown Zellerbach 
Great Northern Paper. 
International Paper ... 
Kimberly-Clark 
Marathon Corporation. 
Mead Corporation ... 
St. Regis Paper 

Scott Paper 

Union Bag & Paper... 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Inadequate returns on many of the best quality issues and 


vulnerable position of speculative shares in the event of 


a decline have narrowed the field of investment selection 


More than eleven months of steadily advanc- 
ing prices have carried the market to a level at 
which it is not at all uncommon to find yields of 
three per cent or less among the best quality issues 
which have led the rise. Highest grade preferred 
stocks yield a third more than that, and highest 
grade bonds not much less. Purchasers of common 
stocks at such prices are paying a heavy premium 
for a popularity which may or may not be deserved 
te that extent. Even the most promising growth 
shares (which of course do not sell on a yield 
basis) cannot justifiably advance without limit. 


While the average return available from com- 
mon stocks today is well under five per cent, there 
is no dearth of yields amounting to six per cent 
or even more. Some of these present attractive 
opportunities for new commitments, or for transfer 
from overvalued issues, but the great majority do 
not. Most of them are found among issues which 
either lack fundamental atraction or must be classed 
as speculative and volatile. Either class would be 
vulnerable to greater than average losses in the 
event of a decline. 


There is enough possibility of such a develop- 
ment to require it to be taken into account in for- 
mulating investment policies. Theoretically an 
adequate hedge should be available in shares sell- 
ing well below their 1951-53 highs, which can be 
found in great profusion as a result of the selective 
markets of recent years. Such issues, unless they 
face a practically hopeless future, should already 
be well deflated and thus impervious to a decline, 
and might come to life and provide large profits 
in the event of continued advance. 


There undoubtedly are some such issues, but 
they are likely to be exceptional and there is no 
reliable basis of choice available to permit selec- 
tions to be concentrated in this desirable class. 
Judging by the limited precedents available, con- 
spicuous laggards continue to lag even in the final 
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stages of a bull market, and suffer with the rest 
after the top has been reached. This was the case 
during 1921-29 and 1932-37; there were almost no 
laggard groups to observe during 1942-46. 


A large number of industrial classifications 
made tops in 1951 or 1952 and suffered substan- 
tial declines thereafter, but most of them fall in one 
of three classes. Some have since made up all these 
losses and gone on to new peaks (like the proprie- 
tary drugs); others lack fundamental attraction 
(anthracite coal); and a large final group typified 
by electronics issues involves a degree of specula- 
tive risk which renders them unsuitable for 
conservative investment purposes under current 
conditions. 


Selected tobacco, ethical drug, chain store. 
farm implement and textile shares appear sufh- 
ciently well deflated, and attractive enough on a 
long term basis, to qualify them for favorable con- 
sideration, but most of the better opportunities 
now available must be chosen on an individual 
basis rather than through any generalization as 
to industrial classification. The primary considera- 
tions in such a choice should be quality, long term 
prospects and an adequate and well-protected yield. 
The latter consideration should eliminate any defi- 
nitely overvalued commitments. 


The market has grown increasingly vulnerable 
te a sizable corrective setback. The extent and dura- 
tion of the advance, the recent deterioration in 
quality of market leadership and the probable 
absence during coming weeks of any important 
stimulating news (except possible dividend in- 
creases) all point in this direction. Thus, a con- 
servative policy is indicated. By stressing income 
without sacrifice of quality, investors should be 
adequately protected against the effects of any sud- 
den price decline; wholesale liquidation of stocks 
1s not yet necessary. 

Written August 26, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 















SEC Overhaul 


Changes in the laws administered by the SEC 
(effective October 10) will speed up procedures and 
eliminate considerable paper work. The new amend- 
ment permits wider use of a prospectus for new 
security issues during the 20-day period between 
the time a registration statement is filed with the 
Commission and its effective date. It will also per- 
mit wider use of newspaper advertisements during 
the waiting period, which will facilitate sales in 
cities outside the major capital markets. Other sig- 
nificant changes: Delivery of a prospectus is now 
required in trading transactions 40 days after a new 
issue is completed; simplified registration pro- 
cedures are provided for mutual funds; and in- 
formation which must be contained in a prospectus 
is streamlined. The SEC may still exempt from 
registration offerings up to $300,000, a Senate 
move to raise this limit to $500,000 having failed. 


Scheduled Auto Output 


Although scheduled automobile output during the 
last half of 1954 will drop well below that of the 
same 1953 period, the more pessimistic early pre- 
dictions of total 1954 volume will be substantially 
bettered. If the comparatively modest program for 
the latter half is realized, full-year completions will 
exceed 5.3 million cars, making it the third best 
production year in history, although 14 per cent 
behind 1953. Third quarter output will be sea- 
sonally the lowest of any three-month period, with 
September volume due to decline almost 40 per cent 
below August because of model changeover shut- 
downs by Chevrolet, Pontiac and all the Chrysler 
divisions. 

October volume will be influenced by change- 
overs scheduled by the three Ford makes, but pro- 
duction in November and December is expected to 
turn sharply upward with the latter month possibly 
exceeding the recent June peak of 504,811 units. 
Ward’s Automotive Reports estimates third quarter 
output at some 1.1 million units with one and a 
quarter million to be added in the final period, but 
retail sales must still be pushed if the industry is 
to get well set for 1955. New car stocks on July 31 
numbered about 563,000 units, or still considerably 
more than the month’s supply which the industry 
considers normal. 


Plastic Auto Trucks 


Plastic automobile trucks are winning converts 
among try-out drivers on regular runs because of 
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less vibration and easy handling, while the operat- 
ing companies are interested in their large weight 
savings which mean more payload for the truck. 
Ordinary bumps or minor collisions mean little 
since body elasticity converts blows into a bounce, 
and the plastic framework is also rattle-proof and 
rust-proof. Only a few small privately-owned plants 
are producing plastic truck bodies at present but 
with certain luxury or sports car models coming 
out with the same type of garb, increasing amounts 
of the reinforced plastic may be expected to flow 
into body-builders’ hands. The plastic used is poly- 
ester resin reinforced by glass fiber. 


Investment from Abroad Dips 

Foreign investors’ holdings of common and pre- 
ferred stocks of U. S. corporations totaled $3.4 bil- 
lion at the end of 1953, about $55 million below 
the previous year-end amount (Commerce Depart- 
ment figures). However, the latest total is only 
moderately below the all-time peak of $3.8 billion 
in foreign holdings reached in 1937. At the end 
of World War II, foreign citizens sold part of their 
U. S. investments to meet reconstruction costs, but 
since 1950 purchases have generally exceeded sales. 
Largest foreign holdings of American securities at 
the end of last year were registered for Switzerland 
($900 million), the United Kingdom ($744 mil- 
lion), Canada. ($650 million) and the Netherlands 
($374 million). 


Freight Car Orders 


Demand for new freight cars has been so meager 
in recent months that an order by Union Pacific 
Railroad for 700 cars qualifies as news. Of these, 
500 will be built by Pullman-Standard while Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry will build 200 tank cars. July 
orders for new freight cars totaled only 883 and 
the car builders had a backlog of only 4,568 units 
at the end of the month, although 8,321 were on 
order from railroad and private car line shops. 
Deliveries during the month totaled 1,801 cars com- 
pared with 6,370 in July 1953. 


Atomic Energy Law 

Passage of the atomic energy bill giving private 
industry a partnership role in this field for the first 
time is a landmark in the development of peace- 
time nuclear power. Under the new law, the Atomic 
Energy Commission can license private firms to 
build atomic reactors, lease Government-owned 
uranium for private use, and generally supervise 
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the activities of individual firms entering the atomic 
field. The controversial patent question was re- 
solved by compromise. During the first five years 
of the Act, basic inventions which the AEC finds 
to be of primary importance must be shared with 
other companies. Public power advocates were suc- 
cessful in pushing through provisions permitting 
public bodies (such as TVA) to generate nuclear 
power under Commission license. Also, “co-ops” 
and municipalities must be given preference in the 
sale of any Government-generated atomic power. 
But it seems doubtful that Congress would provide 
the funds to build large-scale Government plants 
now that private industry has been given a “green 
light” to build nuclear power-generating facilities. 


More Chemical Mergers 


The merger trend in the chemical industry is 
continuing, with more smaller companies being ab- 
sorbed by larger concerns. Allied Chemical is tak- 
ing over Mutual Chemical, a pioneer in chromium 
chemicals. General Tire & Rubber has acquired 
Bolta Company and Textileather Corp., which oper- 
ate in the plastics field. W. R. Grace & Company, 
which acquired Thurston Chemical last October and 
Davison Chemical in May, is now headed for a 
merger with Dewey & Almy Chemical. And Air 
Reduction is acquiring Colton Chemical, a Cleve- 
land producer of polyvinyl acetate emulsions. (A 
large block of Air Reduction stock was recently 
purchased by Southern Natural Gas for invest- 
ment.) More mergers in the industry may be in the 
offing as the less favorably situated companies face 
keener competition and major units seek to add to 
their existing lines. 


Oil Allowable Raised 


The Texas Railroad Commission’s order of a 
67,235-barrel increase in the state’s oil production 


for September was something of a surprise in view 
of the fact that oil operators had requested lower 
output. Moreover, some small fields in the Corpus 
Christi area were restricted to only seven days of 
operation in August because of limited markets for 
their production. Texas now has the largest shut-in 
production in its history, yet new wells are being 
drilled at a faster rate than in 1953, causing a 
squeeze on existing producers. The Texas Commis- 
sion has indicated that its latest action may be 
reversed later unless the situation improves. 


Rubber Consumption Off 


The usual vacation decline in the production of 
rubber goods, as well as industry strikes. cut do- 
mestic rubber consumption in July to the lowest 
point since September 1949. The wider year-to-year 
decline was in synthetic rubber, which was off 33.4 
per cent, while combined natural and synthetic rub- 
ber dropped 25.4 per cent. Contraction already is 
looked for in total 1954 production of both tires 
and non-tire lines, and even though output will 
doubtless revive this fall, a seven-months decline 
of more than 16 per cent, compared with the 1953 
period, in use of natural and synthetic rubber will 
hardly be overcome. 


Corporate Briefs 

Sinclair Oil’s refining subsidiary has contracted 
for a new 25,200 ton tanker from Bethlehem-Spar- 
row Point Shipyard, the first order for an ocean- 
going merchant ship to be received by a L. 5. ship- 
yard since November 1952. 
~ Du Pont plans to construct a $2.5 million lab- 
oratory at its experimental station at Wilmington 
for electrochemicals and pigments research. 

Inland Steel plans to build a $6 million 17-story 
office building in downtown Chicago. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to be 
regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


_ These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 244s, 1972-67 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 109 3.38 Not 
Beneficial Loan, 2%4s, 1961 2.86 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

1985 101 3.08 105 
Cities Service 3s, 3.06 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 2.95 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975... 3.00 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 95 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969 106 §=3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 102 3.09 104 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974 3.43 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade isues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 544% Ist cum. 106 4.95 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 4.24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.25 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 4.67 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.49 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


7~Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


Dow Chemical . $100 41 24% 
El Paso Natural Gas J 120 41 3.9 
General Foods f 2.00 72 $3.9 
*2.80 285 714 
2.25 67 45 
150 80 3.1 
: O75 °26: 32 
United Biscuit cr 125 28 3.6 
Westinghouse Electric ; 150 67 3. 


* Also paid stock. t+ Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends—, Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel . $9.00 174 
Borden Company : 1.80 72 
Columbia Gas System é 0.60 15 
Consolidated Edison : 1.80 46 
DESS WS TENS) iesaieisis.n sja's o-0reisiee . 2.25 49 
Louisville & Nashville : 3.00 73 
MacAndrews & Forbes F 2.50 45 
May Department Stores i 135 32 
Melville Shoe ; 135 30 
Pacific Gas & Electric : 165 45 
Pacific Lighting é 150 37 
Philip Morris Ltd. ........... 3.00 2.25 39 
Safeway Stores “ 1.20 46 
Socony-Vacuum , 150 45 
Southern California Edison k 1.50 45 
Sterling Drug . 150 42 
Texas Company . Zan 0|Of8 
Unton Paciie SLR... .....0066 j 4.75 

Walgreen Company P 120 25 
West Penn Electric : 1.10 44 


+ Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


-Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


Allied Stores t $3.00 48 6.3% 
Bethlehem Steel : : 76 +6.6 
Brooklyn Union Gas : 17% 32 $5.3 
Cluett, Peabody A . 37 6.8 
Container Corporation - : 61 4.9 
Flintkote Company - : 34 «65.9 
General Motors J . 82 4.9 
Glidden Company . i 40 5.0 
Kennecott Copper J é 85 7.1 
Mathieson Chemical . d 45 44 
Mid-Continent Petroleum . ' 90 4.4 
Simmons Company ‘ : 36 6.9 
Sinclair Oil : : 44 5.9 
Sperry Corporation t ; 78 75.1 
U. S. Steel : 220 6&3 = = 65.7 


* Also paid stock. { Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Solution offered on how to compel enforcement of Fair 


Trade laws—Democratic write-off a campaign issue—New 


tax law poses questions that can't be answered as yet 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Fair Trade 
proponents have tried for years to put 
the burden of enforcement on the 
Federal Trade Commission, which 
never showed much enthusiasm for 
the task. That much never got into 
the law. Commissioner Albert A. 
Carretta has remedied the omission. 
He worked out a technique, appar- 
ently solid, through which retailers 
can compel FTC enforcement. Re- 
cently he passed it on to a jewelers 
convention. 

The discount houses, as everybody 
knows, get most of their merchandise 
from the manufacturers. If they bind 
some outlets under price agreements 
and leave others free to make their 
own prices, Carretta advises, they’re 
probably discriminating illegally. At 
least, FTC can be asked to decide. 
Carretta pointed out that a pertinent 
case is now before the Commission: 
publishers who sell both to price- 
fixed stores and to below-list clubs. 
(Carretta himself, however, isn’t like- 
ly to be around when the case is de- 
cided; his term expires next month, 
and he will be succeeded by Robert 
T. Secrest.) 

The tip-off on whether they will or 
won’t enjoin manufacturers who sell 
to discount houses will come with the 
book-club decision. If Doubleday is 
stopped, complaints will flow to the 
FTC by dozens. Then it will be in- 
teresting to see whether manufac- 
turers will enter so readily into price 
agreements. Most now say they favor 
them; maybe they’ll change their 
minds. 


In the meanwhile, there are re- 
ports that some of the arguments of 
business itself are discussing ways in 
which they may effectively compete 
with the. discount houses. Definite 
plans have yet to emerge, but it’s un- 
q derstood that most seriously consid- 
qcred are ideas for sharply reducing 
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the costs of distribution through 
regular channels, with the savings to 
be passed along to the public. In 
other words, retail prices would be 
cut, particularly on those things in 
which the discounters specialize: 
home appliances, jewelry, radios and 
the like. It’s to be doubted that many 
of the inefficient retailers could con- 
tinue doing business on mark-ups 
much smaller than presently prevail ; 
thus the implications are that the 
smaller “neighborhood” type of re- 
tailer is facing tough sledding, per- 
haps extinction. 


Most Democratic candidates are 
resigned to the loss of one campaign 
issue—the business recession. Al- 
though Democratic headquarters was 
making a lot of noise about it, not 
many of those running for office 
clearly committed themselves. This 
spring, when employment was lowest, 
November was too far off to take a 
chance. 

There are important states in which 
unemployment has concentrated, par- 
ticularly New England. It’s hoped 
that the stepping up of Federal ex- 
penditures this fall, especially in the 
textile and shipbuilding fields, will 
create jobs. Changes in the tax law 
should lead to greater purchases of 
equipment—but you can’t tell when. 

In fact, most of the indicators are 
pretty close to a peak. Department 
store sales are just about the same 
as last year. Construction is at an 
all-time record. Personal incomes, as 
computed by Commerce Department, 
are just a shade below last year. But 
a pre-election boom seems to be 
what’s wanted. . 


One doesn’t get the impression 
that the Federal Reserve Board takes 
any part in this. Excess reserves 
were increased sharply by two reduc- 
tions in commercial bank reserve re- 















quirements. But the Reserve Banks 
have since been letting their securi- 
ties portfolio go down in pretty large 


amounts. It’s as if to offset the re- 
ductions ordered in required reserves. 


Practically every tax expert has 
dozens of questions on how the new 
law works. They collect them from 
the clients they advise—both com- 
panies and people. But it will be use- 
less for the time being to ask the 
Revenue Service. The revenue men 
will have enough to do issuing gen- 
eral regulations. Practically every- 
body in the Service has been drafted. 

So there won’t be time for dealing 
with fine points. For the time being, 
rulings will be made covering only 
parts of the law which have not been 
changed. You’d think that everything 
has been covered, but people always 
bring in new angles. 


There’s a chance that one of the 
Federal agencies, presumably the 
Labor Department, will try to com- 
pute the amount paid to workers 
above wages. This would include 
such things as pension payments, 
health insurance, vacations, lunches 
and other benefits. Because they are 
taken into account in bargaining with 
unions, more companies have been 
estimating the totals. 

There are obvious statistical dif- 
ficulties. Pensions are accumulated 
both for top executives and for the 
ordinary help. Should they be com- 
bined into a single total? How should 
the value of vacations be charged? 
Figures are wanted on all sides, with 
such payments taking up increasingly 
large proportions both of company 
costs and of incomes. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


4%% PREFERRED STOCK,.SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12 per 
share, meen October 1, 1954, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 3, 1954. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable October 1, 1954, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
September 3, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK 


121% cents per share payable Septem- 
ber 24, 1954, to holders of record at 
the close of business September 3, 


1954. R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 
August 24, 1954. 
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UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a dividend of 52 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 1, 1954. 


D. W. JACK 
Secretary 
August 20, 1954. 
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(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND No. 79 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on September 30, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 3, 1954. 


A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 





August 23, 1954. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Books... 

Individual taxpayers who would 
like to make things easier for them- 
selves come April 15 should obtain 
My Income Tax Proof Kit which is 
being introduced by National Blank 
Book Company through leading sta- 
tioners—endorsed by the late J. K. 
Lasser, it comprises a ringbinder-en- 
velope arrangement for recording and 
filing in orderly fashion all tax in- 
formation ; at the end of the year, the 
envelopes are filed and a refill is sub- 
stituted in the hard-bound binder... . 
Recently published is the 1954-55 edi- 
tion of the Mike and Screen Press 
Directory, published by the Radio- 
Newsreel-Television Working Press 
Association of N. Y.—a 350-page di- 
rectory (price $10), it is divided into 
three parts:*a white section with 
nearly two dozen feature articles, a 
yellow section listing U. S. broadcast- 
ing stations and their news facilities, 
and a blue section on New York news 
contacts.... The results of case 
studies of three Wisconsin corpora- 
tions with respect to their techniques 
in determining future plans for opera- 
tions in all phases of their business 
have been published in a 64-page 
book (price, $1.15) by the University 
of Wisconsin’s Bureau of Business 
Research & Service—titled Profit and 
Loss Budgeting, it was written by 


W. D. Knight. 


Household Products .. . 

Consumers will have an opportun- 
ity to see a wide variety of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics finished with a 
silicone treatment at the September 
9-19 National Homefurnishings 
Show in New York City’s 71st Regi- 
ment Armory—a group of 12 room 
interiors designed by members of the 
American Institute of Decorators, 
and co-sponsored by Dow-Corning 
Corporation, will feature the silicone- 
treated materials in practical use... . 
Home owners who may have become 
vexed over the short lives of refuse 
containers may go for Nesco’s new 
Streak-O-Strength line of galvanized 
garbage cans—they have been de- 


signed to give added strength around 
the middle of the cans where they 
usually become bent, and feature a 
cover which turns slightly to insure 
a tight fit; available are cans ranging 
in size from 16 to 32 gallons... . Thor 
Corporation will introduce a new 
automatic clothes washer September 
20, a day that will mark the company’s 
return to large scale advertising after 
two years of relative inactivity in such 
promotional work—a highlight of the 
new Thor is an arrangement which 
permits the user to pre-set the tem- 
perature of both the wash water and 
the rinse water. 


Machines & Tools... 

Welding without touching his 
work, the amateur in the photo below 
is utilizing a small Linkwelder 100- 
ampere unit under a new method, 
called Selfweld by Lincoln Electric 
Company, which was developed for 


occasional work in business and for 
hobby craftsmen—said to be a quick, 
fool-proof procedure that will make 
metal-working as easy as woodwork- 
ing, Selfweld employs a special elec- 
trode and holder to make the weld an 
automatic operation. . . . Substantial 
cost savings are envisioned for furni- 
ture manufacturers and mill-work in- 
dustries with the practical develop- 
ment of a full-size machine for 
producing from wood particles an 
extruded board product four feet 
wide, up to two inches thick, and in 
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any length—perfected by The Lane 
Company, the Lanewood Press, as it 
is called, is manufactured by Adam- 
son United Machinery Company ; its 
capacity is said to be at the rate of 
over 50,000 feet a week... . \ low- 
cost attachment for portable electric 
drills makes it easy to drill true holes 
(vertically, horizontally or at an 
angle) without a more expensive drill 
press adapter—called the Guid-O- 
Dril, it is a product of High Standard 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Random Notes... 

An innovation in the design of 
glass blocks for building purposes 
cuts down the sun’s glare on a bright 
day, according to Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation this week—what distin- 
guishes the new Suntrol block from 
other hollow glass types is the incor- 
poration of a green fibrous glass dif- 
fusing screen in the center to reduce 
heat transmission and_ excessive 
brightness... . 2 A rug and upholstery 
cleaner that is new on the market 
bears the trade name of Bubble-O and 
is a product of Carpet-Blox, Inc.— 
odorless and non-flammable, this all- 
purpose cleaner is said to be partic- 
ularly effective for removal of food, 
perspiration and sugar stains. 
Symptoms and remedies for electrical 
failures in business and industry are 
descriptively illustrated in a 16-page 
booklet available from B. Eichwald & 
Company—ask for Electrical Opera- 
tion Headaches—How to Cure Them 
and Profit... . The Krylon line of col- 
ored coatings is now available in six- 
ounce Spra-tainers—until now this 
product was packaged only in 12- 
ounce aerosol containers. In- 
ternational Harvester Company has 
found a way to make its 4- and 6- 
wheel industrial trucks more useful 
for carrying extra-long lengths of 
lumber or pipe—a new truck cab, 
available as an attachment unit, is 
just wide enough for a driver and is 
installed so as to permit a 21-inch 
wide carrying space on either side; 
a roof hatch permits entry to the cab 
when the sides are blocked with a 
truck-length load. 

.—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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PREFERRED DIVIDEND— 


COMMON DIVIDEND— 











WARD BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 


The quarterly dividend of $1.37' a share on the Preferred Stock 
payable Oct. 1, 1954 to holders of record Sept. 15, 1954. 


A quarterly dividend of 45 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable Oct. 1, 1954 to holders of record Sept. 15, 1954. 


L. T. Melly, Vice Chairman and Treasurer 
475 Fifth Ave., New York City 
August 24, 1954 
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CAKES 














SKIL Corporation 


former'y Skilsaw Inc. 

5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 

Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric SKIL Tools 





79th Consecutive Cash Dividend 





At a meeting of the Board of 
e Directors of Skil Corporation, 
® which was held Wednesday, 
; August 18, 1954, a quarterly 
e dividend of 30¢ per share on 
® Skil Corporation common stock 
e was declared payable Septem- 
e ber 20, 1954, to stockholders of 
b record September 2, 1954. 


Ralph B. Brundrett 


Treasurer 





PORTABLE C: 








TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 
July 20, 1954 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share has been de- 
clared payable September 
28, 1954, to stockholders of 


record at the close of busi- 
ness September 16, 1954. 





Joun G. GreENBURGH 


61 Becedeay Treasurer. 


New York 6, N. Y. 









































DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dends, in the respective amounts per 
share set out below, have been de- 
clared payable Oct. 1, 1954, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business, Sept. 1, 1954, on the follow- 
ing outstanding shares of ABITIBI 
POWER & PAPER COMPANY 
LIMITED: 

Preferred 1834¢ per share 
(For the period Aug. 1 to Oct. 1, 1954) 


Common 30¢ per share 
By Order of the Board, 
L. B. POPHAM, Secretary 
Toronto, August 19, 1954. 





—(Abitibi )— 











CRANE CO. 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Crane 
Co. has declared a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of $.50 per share on 
the outstanding Common Shares 
of the Company, payable on Sep- 
tember 22, 1954, to Shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on September 3, 1954. 


K. L. KARR, 


Secretary 
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Business Background 








How to give boss and secretary less space but keep both happy 


is part, but only a part, of new profession of space designing 





ORE OR LESS—The indus- 

trial engineer, as nearly every- 
one: knows, has abundantly proved 
his worth in laying out factories so 
that a minimum of time, machining 
and toil is lost in moving materials 
through varying processes into fin- 
ished goods. Currently there is a 
definite trend, more pronounced than 
before the war, to apply industrial 
design principles to office planning 
and lay-out. The rising cost of office 
space is one reason; increased use of 
robot brains adds to the need of 
speeding the flow of administrative 
production. Another factor is the 
competition for good office personnel ; 
here, comfortable facilitfes and at- 
tractive design also count. 


They Like It—A design and 
space planning organization in New 
York City, Michael Saphier Asso- 
ciates, Inc., recently set up for the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers 40,000 square feet of office 
space on four floors in 589 Fifth 
Avenue and the connecting building 
at No. 579. In a columnless room 
42 by 44 feet is a series of confer- 
ence tables capable of seating 154 
persons. A participant can remain 
seated at the table, speak in a normal 
conversational tone without the aid 
of a desk microphone, and be heard. 
What happens if ten of the assembled 
154 should want to talk at one time? 
The man at the rostrum can tune 
in the one entitled to the floor, tune 
out the nine others, and the former’s 
voice will carry, without extra effort 
on his part, throughout the room over 
28 overhead loudspeakers. 


Some Problems—“Sometimes we 
run into curious problems,” said 
MIcHAEL SAPHIER, who with WAL- 
TER C. Jacoss, heads this space- 
planning organization. “A division 
head wants a large office, but space 
requirements make it necessary to cut 
down. We often give him less space 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





but keep him happy by making his 
space more functional.” He pointed 
out several small, neatly arranged of- 
fices, which, from the inside, appeared 
to overlook the Avenue. The parti- 
tions separating them from a long 
hallway were plate glass backed up 
by draperies; and the office enclos- 
ures were cool, clean and comfortable. 
‘This had been a wide corridor,” ex- 
plained Saphier. “So we took part of 
it to provide space for the secretaries 
of executives. They like it though 
they have less room than before.” Ac- 
cording to this specialist, good lay- 
out can trim space requirements 15: 
per cent in many instances while im- 
proving efficiency. 


More Efficient—One of the big 
reasons why Goldman, Sachs & Com- 
pany is moving from its present lo- 
cation where it has been quartered 
for nearly a quarter of a century is 
to get space that will lend itself to 
“better consolidation of company ac- 
tivity and more efficient arrangement 
of departments,” says WALTER E. 
Sacus. Mr. Sachs is a partner who 
did well for his company in good 
times, and even better in the tem- 
pestuous 1930s. The company has 
signed a long-term lease on the 16th 
and 17th floors and half of the 15th, 
comprising a total of 38,200 square 
feet, in the new office building to be 
erected at 20 Broad Street,, New 
York. For this space lay-out task, 
Goldman Sachs has retained Designs 
for Business. 





Diversification—It is no mystery 
of course to the preponderant major- 
ity of FrnancitaL Wor tp readers 
why the common shares of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation con- 
sistently sell on a relatively low yield 
basis. In the chemical field the com- 
pany is ranked high. In the atom 
field its subsidiaries supply graphite, 
vanadium and uranium ores to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for 






which it also operates three vital 
plants plus the Oak Ridge National 


Laboratories. ‘Carbide,’ to quote 
WituiaM R. Grant of Smith Barney 
& Company, “probably knows more 
about the gaseous diffusion process 
than any other company.” And so it 
goes in many fields of activity in 
which the company has an interest, 
from hydraulic cutting tools to 
Dynel. Indicative of the magnitude 
of company operations is a com- 
pressed comment in FINANCIAL 
Wortp’s Independent Appraisals: 
“To acquire manganese property, 
British Guiana.” A seasoned manage- 
ment is still moved by the prospec- 
tor’s delight in finding new things 
and developing new properties. Ina 
broad field it is a study in diversi- 
fication. 





Elecronic Juggler—Some 20,000 
industrial engineers and business ex- 
ecutives who attended the 1954 Wes- 
con Show in Los Angeles in the clos- 
ing week of August had an oppor- 
tunity to see an “Electronic Juggler” 
displayed by the Reeves Instrument 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Claude 
Neon, Inc. The Juggler’s purpose 
was to show in over-simplified fash- 
ion what Reeves’ Electronic Analog 
Computer can do. “The computer,” 
explained Vice President CHALMERS 
Dewey, “among many other things 
pre-determines performance charac- 
teristics of new planes and automo- 
biles while they are still on the draft- 
ing board. It also helps dig oil wells, 
irrigate deserts, build bridges and 
skyscrapers, and has other eventual 
applications that are almost limit- 
less.””, But a simple problem like four 
times four is rough for it. 





New Haven Widows—Another 
move of Patrick J. McGINNIS, pres- 
ident, to bring the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad closer 
to more people is his decision to sup- | 
ply annual card passes to the widows | 
of employes who had served the 
New Haven for 25 years or more | 
continuously. The only widows in this | 
group who are precluded are widows | 
who have re-married. Mr. McGinnis | 
doesn’t hold re-marriage against 
them. But Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulations make them 
ineligible for passes. 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Sept. 1: American Air Filters; Arvin 
Industries; Beatrice Foods; E. 
Bruce; Continental Baking; Cooper- 
Bessemer; Cuban-American Sugar; 
Dewey & Almy Chemical; Diversey 
Corp.; Duquesne Light; Fairmont 
Foods; Florida Public Utilities; General 
Foods; General Time Corp.; Interna- 
tional Shoe; Louisville Gas & Electric; 
Marlin-Rockwell; Plough Inc.; Pratt & 
Lambert; Rome Cable; Sangamo Elec- 
tric; Smith-Corona; L. S. Starrett; Sun 
Chemical; U. S. Plywood; Victor 
Chemical Works; West Penn Electric; 
West Penn Power. 


Sept. 2: Armstrong Rubber; Black 
& Decker Manufacturing; Campbell 
Taggart; Associated Bakeries; General 
Realty & Utilities; Gladden Products; 
Grand Union; Helena Rubinstein; 
Holmes (D.H.); Kansas Nebraska Nat- 
ural Gas; Knott Hotels; Middle South 
Utilities; Molybdenum Corporation; New 
England Electric System; Northern 
Natural Gas; Pacific Lighting; Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph; Sherwin-Wil- 
liams; Udylite Corporation; Wagner 
Baking; Woodward Iron. 


Sept. 3: Admiral Corporation; Detroit 
Aluminum & Brass; Electric Storage 
Battery; Food Machinery & Chemical; 
Formica Company; General Contract; 
Ingersoll-Rand; Laclede Gas; Lamson 
Corporation (Delaware); Miller-Wohl: 
Mobile Gas Service; Radio Corporation 
of America; Shamrock Oil & Gas; 
Sharon Steel; United Utilities. 


Sept. 7: America Machine & Foundry; 
Butler’s Inc.; Central Illinois Electric 
& Gas; Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone; Decca Records; Deep Rock 
Oil; Endicott Johnson; General Con- 
trols; Green (Daniel); Heller (Walter 
E.); International Nickel; Lowenstein 
(M.) & Sons; Mascot Oil; McLean 
Trucking; Mississippi Shipping; Nation- 
al Linen Service; Portable Electric 
Tools; Pollack’s Inc.; Reliable Stores; 
San Diego Gas & Electric; Terry Steam 
Turbine; Texas Natural Gas Pipeline; 
Union Twist Drill; Western Gas & 
Security; Weyenberg Shoe; Whitaker 
Gas; York Corrugating. 


Sept. 8: American Brake Shoe; Ameri- 
can Metal Products; Atlantic Steel; 
Babbitt (B.T.); Bancohio Corporation; 
Carolina Power & Light; Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool; Coca-Cola Bottling; Con- 
solidated Cigar; Denver Union Stock- 
yards; Easy Washing Machine; Felt & 
Tarrant; Hughes-Owens; International 
Telephone & Telegraph; Keystone Port- 
land Cement; Lawrence Electric; Lees 
(James) & Sons; Leslie Salt; Locke 
Steel Chain; Mahoning Coal; Middle 
States Telephone of Illinois; Mississippi 
Glass; National Tool; Osborn Manufac- 
turing; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rail- 
road; Portland General Electric; Ritter 
Co.; Solvay American; Southeastern 
Public Service; Southern Telephone; 
Thrifty Stores; United Shoe Machinery; 
West Michigan Steel Foundry; Western 
Tablet & Stationery. 
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Would You Like Help 


with Your Investments ? 


From someone for instance, that you could always turn to for 
current facts on nearly any stock? 


Someone for instance, that would gladly appraise your 
holdings whenever you asked . . . do everything possible to 
pass unbiased judgment on the securities you own . . . point 
out the possibilities of profitable exchanges ... or plan an 
entire program sensibly suited to your needs, your funds, 
your situation? 

If you would like that kind of help with your investments, 
we think you can find it at Merrill Lynch. And whether you're 
a customer or not, own ten stocks or 100, have a lot or a 
little that you want to invest, that help is yours for the asking. 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 

Just write a letter about your personal situation — or port- 
folio — and address it for my attention. 


Wa ter A. SCHOLL, Department SE-83 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 




















Tennessee Gas 
Transmission 
Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 28 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 35c 
per share on the Common Stock, 
=| payable October 1, 1954 to 
-{ stockholders of record on 
1 September 3, 1954. 

J. E. IVINS, 

Secretary. 







MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Framingham, Mass. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND 


A5% stock dividend payable in “‘A”’ 
Common Stock will be paid Oct. 15, 
1954, to “‘A’”” Common and Voting 
Common Stockholders of record 
Sept. 7, 1954. Cash will be paid in 
lieu of fractional shares based on the 
last sale on the American Stock 
Exchange on Sept. 7, 1954. 


R. N. Wallis, Treasurer 
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a A quarterly dividend of forty (40) 
Tt cents per share for the third quarter of 
On Common Stock 1954 has been declared on the com- 
‘ / mon stock, and the regular quarterly 
At their meeting of August 10, The Board of dividend on the 534% cumulative 
Directors declared an increased regular quarter- preferred stock of this company, both 
ly dividend of 40c per share on the $5.00 par payable September 10, 1954 to stock- 
value Common Stock of the Company. The holders of record at the close of busi- 
dividend is payable September 10, 1954, to ness on August 25, 1954. 
stockholders of record at the close of business In the preceding period a quarterly 
August 31, 1954. This compares with previous dividend of thirty-five (35) cents per 
quarterly dividends of 30c per share. share was declared. 
FREDERICK S. UPTON Drewrys Limited U. S. A., Inc. 
Vice-President and Treasurer South Bend, Indiana 
— ‘i . E. JEANNERET, 
St. Joseph, Michigan August 12, 1954 tT mete and Treasurer 
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Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of 87'2¢ per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of the Corporation 
payable September 10, 1954 to share 
owners of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 13, 1954. 





















































CHARLES P. HaRT 
Secretary & Treasurer 























New York, New York, July 29, 1954 














GENERAL 
DYNAMICS 
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LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 












AAO, Preferred Stock 
Gy ge” Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends 
payable October 1, 1954 to holders of 
Preferred Stock of record at the close 
of business September 10, 1954: 

Per Share 


Series 
— 








Series B, 5% $1.25 

Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 

Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 
VINCENT T. MILES 

August 25, 1954 Treasurer 
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Street News 








Some lesser known facts about an interesting phase of invest- 


ment banking operations and the competitive bidding system 


OT of capital is required 
in the conduct of an investment 
banking business and there are times 
when substantial parts of it are frozen 
for short periods with only one chance 
in several that it will earn a profit. 
The subject came up for discussion in 
connection with the decision of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany to offer a quarter billion dol- 
lars of debentures on a competitive 
basis. Each bid must be accompanied 
by a certified check for 5 per cent. 
That means a check for $12.5 million 
must be in each sealed envelope 
handed in just a few minutes before 
the hour of sale. 

There will be two bids for the huge 
A. T. & T. issue, so that means $25 
million will be tied up for awhile. 
Half of it will be frozen for just a few 
hours—the good-faith deposit of the 
losing bidder. The other half will re- 
main in the hands of the issuer, to be 
applied to the purchase price of the 
debentures when they are ready for 
delivery, a week to ten days after the 
award is made. In that period of time 
the good-faith deposit is strictly idle 
even if the bonds are sold out to the 
public in the matter of a few hours. 
The successful bidding syndicate re- 
ceives nothing from the buyers at re- 
tail until the delivery date. 


Much was made in the Govern- 
ment’s unsuccessful suit against 17 
investment banking firms about the 
concentration of financial leadership 
in a few hands. It remained for the 
competitive bidding system, adopted 
for corporate debt securities after the 
alleged monopolistic practices ceased, 
to supply the answer to that charge. 
An investment firm cannot hold a 
leading position unless it has abund- 
ant capital. 

At the September 21 sale of A. T. 
& T. debentures one of the good-faith 
checks will be drawn by the First 
Boston Corporation and Halsey, 
Stuart & Company. It will be their 


own money and not an aggregate of 
contributions from the two hundred 
or so firms composing the group. The 
Halsey, Stuart firm has more capital 
than any other in the investment 
banking business. First Boston is 
reputed to be second on that score. 


There has been no little chuck- 
ling in banking circles about the 
position First Boston finds itself in 
when preparing for the biggest item 
of business since competitive bidding 
became the vogue. That firm will be 
joint manager with Halsey, Stuart, 
but First Boston’s name will come 
first on the prospectus and in the 
advertising. Also it will handle the 
subscription books. The point is that 
First Boston was at one time out- 
spoken in criticism of the bidding 
system as applied to corporate is- 
sues. When A. T. & T. adopted the 
system (it isn’t legally compelled to 
sell debentures to the best bidder) 
Halsey, Stuart joined forces with 
Mellon Securities Corporation to gain 
the necessary underwriting strength 
to compete with Morgan Stanley & 
Company. Mellon was absorbed by 
First Boston, which continued the al- 
liance. The two alternate in top syn- 
dicate position. 


The top management of Blair & 
Co., Inc., is confident that oppor- 
tunities in the investment banking 
business are just as attractive now 
as they were when the firm started 
business under that name more than 
60 years ago. Joshua A. Davis, chair- 
man, and Emmons Bryant, president, 
so stated when they announced re- 
sumption of the original name, drop- 
ping the “Rollins” from the title. The 
revival of the Blair name as a factor 
to be reckoned with in the securities 
industry dates back to January 1953 
when Messrs. Davis and Bryant 
joined Blair, Rollins & Co. after be- 
ing with Reynolds & Company for 20 
years. 
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Miners Await Lewis 





Concluded from page 7 


are demonstrated. A “stop the 
snipers” campaign is aimed to halt 
derogatory statements about hard 
coal. But as yet there are no signs 
of a turn. Output cf only about 30 
million tons last year was down 25 
per cent from 1952, and for 1954 
through August 14, a further decline 
of 16 per cent is shown. A long hard 
winter doubtless would prove a fillip, 
but in its absence anthracite doubt- 
less will remain in the doldrums. 

The bituminous industry began col- 
lectively to look into its troubles last 
May. Effort was made to get im- 
ports (mainly from Venezuela) of 
residual fuel oil stopped, but while 
the recent Congress took no action 
President Eisenhower appointed two 
committees to study the situation. A 
study of company consolidation is 
under way but delays have arisen 
because of differing ideas as to how 
the mergers should be accomplished. 
The chances are, however, that there 
will be fewer bituminous companies 
by this time next year. 

Meanwhile a pick-up in bitumin- 
ous coal mined is expected for the 
closing months of 1954. Soft coal out- 
put since 1941 has exceeded 500 
million tons annually except in 1949, 
192 and 1953, and for a year which 
saw no serious work stoppages the 
453 million tons mined in 1953 was a 
poor showing indeed. Production 
through August 14 of this year has 
been appreciably smaller, however, 
being estimated at 18.6 per cent un- 
der the amount shown for the same 
1953 period. But. with above-ground 
stocks also declining it is expected 
that production during the remainder 
of this year will exceed the compara- 
tive 1953 period by at least 30 mil- 
lion tons, narrowing the gap to less 
than 12 per cent for the year as a 
whole. 

Most issues comprising the coal 
group are selling not far from their 
best prices of the year, despite the 
industry’s unimpressive outlook. In 
a number of cases, market run-ups 
have reflected reports of possible 
merger developments, while others 
have been helped by prospective rev- 
enue gains from natural gas opera- 
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tions. Prominent among the latter 
are Pittston and Clinchfield Coal (59 
per cent owned by Pittston). Diversi- 
fication into other fields also has 
helped Penn-Texas, for which coal 
sales now are relatively small. 





3ut even under considerably bet- 


ter operating conditions than those 
now prevailing, the coal shares would 
continue to occupy a speculative posi- 
tion, and the group as a whole lacks 
appeal for conservative investors. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 147 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of Seventy-five 


Cents ($.75) per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company has been declared payable at the 
Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y., on September 20, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business August 30, 1954. 
E. J. GOODWIN, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., August 19, 1954. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


: Corporation 





ss 99th Consecutive 
STEEL Dividend 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting on August 19, 1954, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on 
the capital stock, which will be 
payable Sept. 14, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record August 30, 1954. 

Paut E. SHROADS 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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A GUIDE TO PROFITS 
IN LOW-PRICED 


by 


SIDNEY FRIED 


If you own an oil stock... 
Or ever expect to... 


Don't miss reading this book. 


Between 1942-1952 a market average of 
crude oil producers showed those stocks 
advancing 2200% faster than the indus- 
trial stock average. Here are some in- 
dividual records in that decade. 





Stock Low High 
Amerada Petrol. $10 $235 
Cities Service 2 120 
Superior Oil of Cal. 26 570 
Texas Pac. Land Tr. 3 195 


Many of the smaller crude oil producers 
showed far greater percentage gains. 


OIL IN CANADA—Right now, an oppor- 
tunity is shaping up in crude oil to rival 
anything seen previously. The discovery 
of oil in East Texas in the 19006’s took 
many penny oil stocks and whirled them 
up to fabulous fortunes. Not only is the 
present stage of Canadian oil development 
similar to that of East Texas, but petro- 
leum bearing areas of Canada are esti- 








barrels. Yet, only about 10% of prospective 


the Ameradas and Superior Oils of tomerrow. 


actually undervalued opportunity in a crude oil 


success of any segment of the stock market, 


Current Supplement, listing vital 
American and Canadian low-priced oil stocks. 


NAME 








CCC ere a 


major crude oil producing areas, Texas. California, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Kansas. 
Jast 5 years, Canada has leaped from an insignificant oil producer to one of the important 
producers with crude oil reserves jumping from only 100 million barrels to over 2 billion 


stands on the threshold of an oil empire, and some of the Canadian low-priced oils will be 


Yes — opportunities in oil stocks are tremendous. 
even greater, because most investors cannot distinguish the mere oil stock promotion from the 


A GUIDE TO PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, treats of 


the entire field, cxplaining exactly why the group as a whole has scored the most sensational 


available statistics can steer an investor from the oil stock promotion to the remarkable 
opportunities which are now shaping up due to the market decline. 

The entire book describes where the real profits are made in low-priced oil stocks. 
not want to miss this book. Read it, and you will understand why the entire first edition 
was exhausted in one week by readers of Mr. Fried’s other financial studies, and why leading 
brokerage firms are ordering many additional copies for distribution to their clients. 


your copy, send $2, using the coupon below. 


IN LOW-PRICE OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, including at no additional charge, a 


information about more than 100 of 


If you own an oil stock — or ever expect to — Don’t miss reading this book. 


R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. K-3 


Attached is $2. Please send me A GUIDE TO PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED 
OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, together with Current Supplement. 


mated to be larger than those of our five 
In the 


Canada 


oil areas have been even examined. 


But losses suffered by investors have been 


producer. 


and carefully details how analysis of easily- 


You will 


For 


You will receive A GUIDE TO PROFITS 


the best-situated 











THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of The Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corporation declared the regular quarterly 
dividend on the series A $50 par value preferred 
stock in the amount of 62'4 cents per share, and 
also the regular quarterly dividend on the series 
B $50 par value preferred stock in the amount of 
6834 cents per share, both payable on September 
30, 1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 3, 1954. 

The Board of Directors of the corporation also 
voted today to declare a 2'4 percent stock divi- 
dend on the outstanding common stock in lieu of 
a cash dividend. 


The common stock dividend 1s payable September 
30, 1954, to holders of common stock of record 
at the close of business on September 3, 1954. 
Shareholders will receive one additional share of 
common stock for each forty shares of common 
stock held on the record date. Fractional shares 
will be settled in cash. 


D. C. McGrew, Secretary 











USF&C. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany declared today a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable October 
15, 1954, to stockholders of record 
September 24, 1954. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 





August 25, 1954 























Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 105 

On August 24th, 1954 the. Directors of 
Newmont Mining Corporation declared a 
regular dividend of 50¢ per share on the 
2,658,230 shares of its Capital Stock now 
outstanding, payable September 15th, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September Ist, 1954. 

WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., August 24th, 1954. 











REAL ESTATE 


NEW JERSEY 








MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
LARGE FAMILY 


will find this home ideal; 7 bedrooms; 3 tile 
baths; 2 powder rooms; steam heat; 2-car garage; 
Y% acre; near station, churches, schools, shops, 
secluded play area; $27,500. 





CENTER HALL COLONIAL 


3 years old, in one of Madison’s best sections; 
3 bedrooms, 2% tile baths, air conditioning, gas 
heat; 2-car attached garage; lot 100x150; $33,500. 


A. J. HARMAN & SON, Realtors 
26 Green Ave. Madison 6-0448 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE MOTEL 


95% occupancy record. Member“ Quality” courts. 
Best highway in Kentucky. Mild climate and 
pleasant living. Brick construction. Air-Condi- 
tioned. Perfect in every way. $52,000.00 gross 
revenue. A good sound semi-retirement invest- 
ment providing good return. $190,000.00. Terms. 


Davis T. Bohon, Realtor 
Lexington, Ky. 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: © 1954 1953 

9 Months to July 31 
Minneapolis-Moline ..... D$1.17 $1.06 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 1.79 1.93 


6 Months to July 31 


Hoving Carp. ...s<siceds 0.20 0.05 
Toph 6 Rais 0s crises be ace 0.09 D0.20 
3 Months to July 31 

Cosden Petroleum ....... 0. 0.74 
Poeabots GG0 oc sones cis D0.38 D0.78 
Solar Aireratt ..% 2.26.25. 0.63 0.65 
Truax-Traer Coal ....... 0.10 0.30 
12 Months to June 30 

Aiabessa Gos. ics. 2>55- 1.95 1.28 
Amer. Agricultural Chem. 7.27 6.45 
Amer. Hide & Leather... D1.79 D0.79 
ae SS 2.20 2.67 
Capitol Records ......... 1.47 1.39 
Carpenter Paper ........ 2.32 2.41 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec.... 1.63 1.50 
Cleveland Electric ....... 4.04 3.77 
ere 0.87 0.70 
Consol. Rendering ....... 5.17 4.17 
International Utilities .... 2.41 1.89 
Jaeger Machine ......... 2.03 1.91 
Kennametal, Inc. ........ 3.48 3.01 
Northern Natural Gas... 2.67 251 
Pacific Gas & Elec....... 2.69 2.82 
Parker Appliance ....... 1.77 2.62 
Pepperell Mfg. .......... 4.91 7.94 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt.. 1.90 1.58 
Shedd-Bartush Foods .... 2.22 1.64 
South Carolina El. & Gas. 1.26 0.87 
Stroock (S.) & Ca....... 2.69 2.78 
Tennessee Production 0.31 0.17 
Terrington Co: ..2.4.....: 2.07 2.42 
United Utilities ......... 1.37 1.28 
9 Months to June 30 

WN NO ea See 1.35 1.43 
Eastern Industries ....... 0.89 0.52 
Kearney & Trecker....... 2.16 1.96 
Reynolds Spring ........ D0.38 0.04 
Seaboard Finance ....... 1.64 1.76 
6 Months to June 30 

Ademiral: Corp. 4... 6 6ssi.. 1.09 2.02 
Alabama Gt. Southern ... 7.25 8.45 
Alleghany Corp. ........ D0.08 D0.04. 
Allen Electric & Equip.... D0.34 0.44 
Aluminum Co. of Canada. *1.35 *1.61 
Amer. Chain & Cable..... 55 2.47 
Amer. Insulator (Del.).. 0.42 1.01 
Armstrong Cork ........ 3.56 3.32 
Melcresi: Corp. ...66<5is. 3.36 1.45 
Bell Tel. of Canada...... ea *1 38 
Beneficial Corp. ......... 0.37 0.31 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 45.77 $5.87 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry... 0.71 0.94 
Blue Diamond Corp...... 0.58 0.67 
Burroughs Corp. ........ 0.73 0.76 
Calaveras Cement ....... 1.26 1.05 
Canada Wire & Cable “B” *3.69 *4.44 
Corte Cre. .23.525.:: 0.59 0.57 
x 3! SS eee 0.50 1.20 
Chicago Burl. & Quincy.. 6.41 7.27 
Cinn. N. O. & Tex. Pac.. 5.99 8.04 
homens GOS obec ccc cs es D0.40 D0.14 
Concord Electric ........ 1.49 1.19 
Cowles Chemical ........ 0.83 1.26 
Cummins Engine ........ 1.59 1.50 
Dan River Mills......... 0.78 0.38 
Dixon (Joseph) Crucible. 2.35 2.58 
Eastern Utilities Assoc.... 1.29 137 
Empire Millwork......... D0.002 0.53 
ee 0.09 0.08 
Petter CHAR) 6 csccesess 0.38 0.24 
Mampawics ACO. 5 5.60.0 « 0.25 0.38 
Pewter WE. x. .occecssn 0.74 0.69 
Florence Stove .......... D050 D1.00 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 


6 Months to June 30 


Food Machinery & Chem.. $2.10 $2.01 
Gaylord Container ....... 1.36 1.30 
Gen. Aniline & Film...... 0.09 0.22 
General Acceptance ...... 0.60 0.53 
Goodrich (B. F.)........ 4.33 4.03 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 5.13 4.93 
Greyhound Corp. ........ 0.35 0.48 
Harbor Plywood ........ 0.34 0.44 
Hollander (A.) & Son... D1.29  D0.64 
Household Finance ...... 2.33 2.16 
Int’l Nickel of Can...... 2.17 1.94 
HOU FIGIEIS, 6.64 .2006%%> 0.96 1.12 
Long Bell Lumber Co..... 0.93 1.51 
Marmon-Herrington ..... 0.43 0.52 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber.. 0.52 1.50 
Matson Navigation ...... 0.96 1.44 
Mead, Johnson .......... 0.74 0.66 
Melville Shoe ........... 0.91 1.02 
Metal & Thermit......... 1.73 1.90 
Miami Copper ........... 2.18 2.53 
Mid-Continent Petrol..... 3.85 3.86 
ere 12 1.13 
Mearghy (G. C.).......5. 1.07 1.31 
Ce ere 0.21 0.40 
National Container ...... 0.40 0.64 
gs 0.22 0.56 
N. Y. City Omnibus...... 1.46 0.32 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 1.46 1.48 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.... 0.76 ve 
Omnibus Corp. .......... 0.79 D0.56 
Paramount Pictures ..... 1.79 1.29 
Park Chemical .......... 0.36 0.30 
Bt EE ids Sat cnwaciwnes 2.84 1.46 
Phila. Insulated Wire..... D2.38 1.66 
x . 0.63 1.17 
Pioneer Air Lines........ 0.36 D3.30 
PUROT=OWES ov nc ciscswes 1.10 0.72 
Publicker Industries ..... D0.56 0.67 
Puget Sound Pulp & Tim. 2.06 1.86 
Quebec Telephone ....... *1.49 *0.65 
Raybestos-Manhattan .... 1.95 2.79 
Rehance Mig... c......55- D0.37 0.47 
Roosevelt Oil & Ref...... 0.62 0.64 
Servomechanisms, Inc. ... 0.40 0.24 
Sonoco Products ........ 0.78 0.89 
South Penn Oil.......... 1.89 1.96 
Southland Royalty ...... 1.87 1.73 
NT MRR, 5s ius dena ce D1.24 0.68 
ee rer 0.60 0.78 
Standard Railway Equip.. 0.30 0.78 
Stone Container ......... 0.72 0.94 
Telephone Bond & Share.. 0.77 1.04 
Tennessee Corp. ......... 4.10 2.38 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 1.35 1.37 
Transamerica Corp. ...... 1.63 1.35 
U. S. Bewebope.... 2.25%. 6.84 4.81 
i S| 1.71 1.79 
Universal Match ........ 1.12 1.23 
Victor Products ......... 0.01 0.20 
i? Sere ee D0.01 0.41 
Western Pacific R.R..... 1.86 4.12 
Whirlpool Corp. ........ 2.63 1.73 
White Sewing Machine... D0.73 0.09 
i eee ee D0.95 D0.25 
Woolworth (F. W.)..... 1.14 1.06 
24 Weeks to June 13 
Eastman Kodak ......... 1.61 1.29 
12 Months to May 31 
Flour Mills of Amer...... 0.34 D7.66 
La Salle Wines & 
Champagne .........+: 0.33 0.44 
6 Months to May 31 
Metals Disintegrating .... 0.66 0.52 





* Canadian currency. 


7Reprinted to show cor- 
rect figures. D—Deficit. 
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Paper Makers 





Concluded from page 14 


board were produced, a substantial 
gain over the 773,000 put out in 1952. 
The rapid rate of food board growth 
is continuing with extensions even 
into the packaging of citrus fruit and 
lettuce for shipment. The multi-wall 
bag developed by St. Regis Paper has 
boosted the company’s sales through 
fast-growing use in packaging bakery 
flour and manufactured feed for live- 
stock. Today more than 25 per cent 
of all cattle feed shipped goes in paper 
bags compared with less than three 
per cent five years ago. A new indus- 
trial application for paper developed 
by Scott is a paper wiper for ma- 
chines, for which a growing market 
is expected. Sanitary and printing 
papers have continued their longer- 
term growth rate this year, lifting re- 
sults for the entire paper product 
group. 

Signalizing industry confidence in 
maintaining a high rate of earnings 
have been a number of dividend in- 
creases this year. Among those that 
have lifted their payments are Cham- 
pion, Crown Zellerbach, Kimberly- 
Clark, Mead, St. Regis, Scott and 
West Virginia. 

The paper company shares vary 
widely in quality, with Scott occupy- 
ing the best investment position. But 
regardless of quality, yields are not 
generous, and none of the members 
of the group can be regarded as sta- 
tistically cheap at present market 
levels. 


Dividend News 


National Gypsum: Declared a 45-cent 
dividend payable October 1 to stock of 
record September 13. For the second 
time this year the company has raised 
its dividend. Paid 40 cents in July and 
April and 35 cents plus 2 per cent in 
stock in January. 


General Portland Cement: Declared a 
dividend of 65 cents payable September 
30 to stock of record September 13. 
Previous payments were at 50-cent 
quarterly rate with an extra of $1 paid 
at the year-end. 

Norfolk & Southern: Declared a 30- 
cent dividend payable September 15 to 
stock of record September 1; previously 
paid 42% cents quarterly. 
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INTERNATIONAL SALT 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 161 


A dividend of ONE DOLLAR 
a share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable October 1, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 
15, 1954. The stock transfer 
books of the Company will not 
be closed. 


HERVEY J}. OSBORN 
Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 


wa’ 
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ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS wc. 


The Board of Directors 
today declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend 
of 12% cents per share 
on the Common Stock 
of the Corporation, pay- 
able September 22, 
1954, to stockholders of 
record September 8, 
1954. The transfer books 
will not be closed. 


Cc. J. GROSS 
Treasurer 
AUGUST 25, 1954 























Pledge YOUR Help 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES 




















How Gaed Are 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


Which Have Done Best in Bull Market? 
2 Investment Trusts Favored 

















INTERNATIONAL 








HARVESTER 
“nanan COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 158 of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the common stock payable 
October 15, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
September 15, 1954. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 











Hoe 20 leading Mutual Funds and Investment Trusts have 
performed over the 5-year bull market is shown in a 
new study by UNITED Service. Some have far out-gained the 
general market, others have made a relatively poor showing. 
This revealing study will help you to rate the management 
ability of the following investment companies: 

Mass Investors 

Nat Securities St 
Scudder, Stevens 


State St Inv Corp 
Tri-Continental 


Fundamental Inv 
Gen Amer Invest 
Incorporated Inv 
Investors Mutual 
Keystone S-2 
Lehman Corp 


Adams Express Co 
Affiliated Fund 
Boston Fund, Inc 
Consol Inv Trust 
Dividend Shares 
Eaton & Howard US & Foreign 
Fidelity Fund Wellington Fund 


Every holder or prospective buyer of Investment Company 
shares should have this timely Report. As a guide to new pur- 
chases, our Staff selects the shares of two companies now 
selling below their asset values. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this valuable Report, and receive without 
extra charge the next four issues of the weekly UNITED Investment 
Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


poe FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [_] FW-99 


Annee eee eee OOOO EOE EEE EEE EEE TEREST SESE SEES ESSE EE EOE ESSE EEE EEEEEESEEEEEEEESSEEESESEEEEESES EEE EES 


ARR Ree eee eee eee R eee OER TEESE EEE EOE EEE Eee eH EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEE EEE TEESE EEEEEEEEEEE THEE 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Crown Zellerbach Corporation 





Hall (W. F.) Printing Company 





Incorporated: 1924, Nevada, acquiring an established business. Office: 
343 Sansome St., San Francisco 19, Calif. Annual meeting: Second 


aa in August. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 4,108; common, 


Capitalization: 


Taomg term Gebt (notes Pavable) o.oo oiccics cc cccccescnccsacs $55,021,500 
*Preferred stock $4.20 cum. (no par) 309,990 shares 
NIN NONI SUIS NOD os ra hceinis o'o.0 bp aio we wen oecacboe 7,252,654 shares 
Minority interest $1,391,699 


*Callable at $102.50. 


Business: Second largest paper producer in the world, com- 
pany is thoroughly integrated. Sells its products directly to 
consumers, jobbers and other agencies. Of 1,058,809-ton 1953- 
54 output, 45.1% consisted of newsprint and other print 
papers, 35.3% wrapping papers, 12.1% tissue and sanitary 
papers and 7.5% board products. Purchases some wood 
supplies but owns or leases timberlands in the U.S. and 
Canada. Owns 39.7% of the preferred, 44.1% of the “A” and 
50% of the common stocks of Fiberboard Products; in 1953, 


acquired St. Helen’s Pulp & Paper and Canadian Western 
Lumber. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital April 30, 1954, 
$99.2 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $30.7 million; Gov’ts, $9.5 
million; inventories, $58.6 million. Book value of stock, $27.29 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on preferreds since issuance in 
1945; on common 1928-30 and 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Demand for products should continue favorable 
over the medium term, and profit margins are expected to 
be well maintained. Acquisition of other companies has 
increased the volume potential. 


Comment: Preferred shares are of medium grade; common 
stock is improving in quality. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Apr. 30 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 x1955 
+Earned per share... $3.67 §$3.61 $3.24 $4.57 $4.14 $3.75 $3.69 
tEarned per share... 3.40 3.42 3.06 4.10 3.88 3.52 3.48 
Calendar years 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 x1954 
Dividends paid ..... $0.85 $1.00 $1.00 $1.10 $1.55 $1.60 [$1.65 $1.95 
DD ccncesavcrasan 17% 17% 15 24% 28% 33% 8756 52 
MU RGnetssesenessan 12% 11% 10 13% 24 24% 26% 34% 





*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1953. 
earnings of Fibreboard Products. 
flood loss and expenses. 


fIncluding equity in undistributed 
tExcluding such equities, as reported. §After $0.44 
{Paid 100% in stock. x—Data to August 25. 





Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1919, Va.; established 1855. Office: Kent Ave. & North 
Third St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in July 
at Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders: Preference, 495; common, 963. 


Capitalization: 


OE CU is ce hatnensnk5s bese ae eedhe bw6ene 4066s oman ee ae Yone 
*Prior preference stock $1.20:cum. (no par).............. 106,850 shares 
ON (UE SN OND os vinin once dcconwescnsencneern cent 188,200 shares 


*Callable at $20; convertible into common share-for-share. 


Digest: Distributes wines and liquors and also several 
related beverage specialties. Owns or contracts for exclusive 
distribution of many well-known domestic and imported 
brands. Approximately 40% of sales normally comprise 
liquors put out under company’s owned or controlled brand 
names. Working capital April 30, 1954, $4.7 million; ratio, 
2.3-to-1; cash and special deposits, $833,153; inventories, $5.4 
million. Dividend payments on present preferred 1946 to 
date; common payments 1950-53. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Apr. 30 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 *1955 
Earned per share.... $1.04 $1.41 $1.48 $2.07 $0.88 $0.65 $0.66 — 
Calendar years 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 *1954 
Dividends paid None None None $0.30 $0.50 $0.50 $0.40 None 
AR er 123% 9% 7% 9% 10% 1% 7% 14% 
EM cee Gane tesserae 5% 4% 4% 6% 7% 5% 456 5 
*Data to August 25. 
28 








'neorporated : 1893, Illinois; established 1888. Office: 4600 Diversey Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill. Annual meeting: Third Monday in June. Number of 
stockholders: 2,891. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 





cg, A 1 NE ee COLE TEES CTE EE COTO PDT RD $3,600,000 
Minority interest $883,565 
READ WOME ON TUE 5 Sco bss sao 44 oss cS seeds akon 1,900,000 shares 


Business: Specializes in printing large circulation periodi- 
cals, magazines, mail order catalogues and paper covered 
pocket-size books. Major part of business is on long term 
contract assuring continuity of volume. Principal customers 
include Sears, Roebuck; Montgomery Ward; Spiegel, Inc.; 
MacFadden Publications; Rexall Drug; Lane Bryant; 


Marshall Field & Co., National Bellas Hess, and General 
Motors. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1954, 
$2.6 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.3 million; 


U. 8S. Gov’ts, $2.7 million. Book value of stock, $24.41 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1924-32, and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: The general business cycle is the principal influ- 
ence on sales trends, while operating costs (which have been 
in a long term up-trend) are an important determinant of 


profit margins. 
Comment: Stock is a businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Mar. 31 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Earned per share.... $2.70 $2.88 $2.43 $2.58 $2.47 $2.51 $2.33 

Calendar years 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Dividends paid ..... $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.50 $1.22% $1.30 $1.02% $1.40 
Ee ee re 16% 14% 14% 18 19% 17% 18% 20% 
ee ee 12% 12 12 135 15% 15% 15% 17% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. Data to August 25. 





Truax-Traer Coal Company 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Office: 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in July. Number of stock- 
holders: Preferred and common combined, 6,138. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


TY Pe Pe OE ee NS Pe tr Peer oye $4,218,131 
*Preferred stock $2.80 cum. conv. ($50 par).............. 123,382 shares 
SOME BON REND 5.4 5.0 cba bb slo oad cote ch éciesucgnast 1,103,648 shares 


*Callable at $52; convertible into 2 shares of common stock. 


Business: Produces bituminous coal at 12 mines in West 
Virginia, Illinois and Indiana; lignite coal at 4 mines in 
North Dakota. In 1953-54, utilities consumed 32.3%, general 
industrial 22.1%, steels and chemicals, 20.6%, domestic 
16.5% and railroads 8.5%. Reserves estimated 377 million 
tons in April, 1953. Output in 1953-54: 7.9 million tons 
(another 4.4 million tons were purchased for sale) vs. 9.0 
million tons in 1950-51 fiscal year. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital April 30, 1954, 
$2.8 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $4.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$2.5 million. Book value of common stock, $17.10 per share 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common, 1929-31, 1936-38 and 1940 to date 


. Outlook: Rapid extension of mechanization and increasing 
emphasis on strip operations have put company in above- 
average position in the industry, but continued deterioration 
of coal’s competitive position clouds the longer term outlook. 


Comment: Shares are above-average members of a specu- 
lative group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Apr. 30 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 $1955 
Earned per share.... $4.07 $4.55 $1.54 $3.65 $2.95 $2.21 $1.95 suet 
Calendar years 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 
Dividends paid ..... 7$1.02% $1.45 $1.40 $1.40 $1.55 $1.60 $1.60 $1.20 
_ Perererrrrr rr Te 15% 19% 15% 17% 24 21% 20% 18% 
ROT Ai SGwnis is eemwieae 7% 12% 95% 10 15 15% 15 13 





*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1947. +Paid 100% in stock. 


ftAlso paid 1 
share of preferred stock for each 8% shares of common. 


§Data to August 25. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be | 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally | 


three days before the record date. 


Hldrs. 

? Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Abitibi Pwr. & Paper..*30c 10-1 9-1 


Aerovox Corporation .Ql5c 9-15 9-1 


Allied Mills .......... QO50c 9-10 8-30 
Amalgamated Sugar ..Q35c 10-1 9-16 

PET ee reeee Sp. 35¢ 10-1 9-16 
Am. Agricultural Chem..75c 9-24 9-10 

WP see paiten wituwek E$1.50 9-24 9-10 
American Express .....< 30c 10-1 9-10 
Amer. Locomotive Co...25c 10-1 9-10 

2 is eee Q$l. 75 10-1 9-10 
Amer. Metal Products.37%c 9-30 9-10 
American Republics.Q4334c 10-1 9-14 
Amer. Safety Razor..12%c 10-1 9-14 
American Stores ..... Q50c 10-1 9-1 
Amer. Sug. Refining...Q$1 10-2 9-10 
Amat. SOME 6 ckicccice 60c 10-1 9-2 


Amer. yeep $4 pf....Q$1 9-15 9-1 

Do 7% p 75 10-15 10-1 
Arnold cakes ..Q12%c 9-29 9-10 
Asbestos Corp. Ltd...*Q25c 9-30 9-9 


Associates Investment .Q45c 10-1 9-10 
Bayuk Cigars ......... I5e 9-15 8-31 
Beech-Nut Packing...Q40c 79-20 8-27 
Bohack (H. C.)....<.%. 45c 9-15 9-4 
Bridgeport Brass ....Q050c 9-30 9-16 
Brown Rubber ........ 25c 9-10 8-30 
Bucyrus-Erie ........ QO40c 10-1 9-14 
Canada Dry Ginger 

SE tdi abel enti Ql5e¢ 10-1 9-15 
Carey, Baxter & 

ae 20c 9-30 9-9 
Celanese Corp. Amer..12%c 9-24 9- 3 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 10-1 9- 3: 

i >, SS Se Q$1.75 10-1 9-3 
Century Electric ..... 2Y%c 9-14 9-1 
Chamberlin Co. Amer...10c 9-15 9- 3 
Chesebrough Mfg. ..... 75c 49-24 8 9- 3 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy R.R.$2 9-29 9-16 
City Investing ...... Sp 10c 9-21 8-30 
te re 25c 9-10 8-30 
Climax Molybdenum ...75c 9-30 9-15 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 

5% pf. A..........624c 9-30 9-3 

> eS eee 6834c 9-30 9- 3 
Commercial Solvents ...25c 9-30 9- 3 
Compo Shoe 

Machinery ....... Ql7%c 3=—9-15— 8-27 
TE, Pe ickasdwiars 5c 9-15 9-2 
Consolidated Cigar ....30c 10-1 9-15 
Continental Insurance.Q75c 9-15 8-31 
Continental Oil ...... Q65c 9-13 8-30 
oS eer eee Ql5c 9-30 9-15 
Ee ee eee Q50c 9-22 9-3 
Crucible Steel Amer. 

Pe eis ote be5 Q$1.25 9-30 9-16 
Cunningham Drug 

ME Bithews see Q37%c 9-29 «9-7 

DE Gk dade aw iers Y25ce 9-20 9-7 
Curtiss-Wright ......... 25c 4229-23 99-7 
Diana Stores ......... Q20c 9-20 8-30 
a re 35c 10-1 9- 3 
Duval Sulphur & 

WO. ck auxdacvaws 31%4c 9-30 9-10 
Eastern Gas & Fuel....10c 10-1 9-8 
Eastern Stainless Steel.25c 9-22 9-8 
i ee $5 9-13 8-31 
Emporium Capwell Co..50c 9-10 8-27 
Ex-Cell-O Corp....... Q50c 10-1 9-10 
Florida Power Corp...37%c 9-20 9- 3 
Food Fair Stores..... QO20c 10-1 9-10 
Gaylord Container ...Q30c 10-1 9-1 
Gen. Amer. 

Transport ....... Q62%c 10-1 9-7 
General Precision 

Equipment .......... 50c 9-15 9-9 
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Company 
General Mills 

cf Seer $1.25 
General Portland 

eS ee eee ae 65c 
Glenmore Distillers 

is Oy, See coer Q12%c 

LY eS ae Q12%c 
Ghidden Co. .....0.«.. Q50c 
Grace (W. R.) & Co..Q40c 


Grand Rapids Varnish. .10c 
Great North. Paper..... 60c 


Great West. Sugar....Q30c 
Griesedieck Western 
| ere Q12%c 
Greenfield Tap & Die.Q50c 
Grumman Aircraft ..... 50c 
Hall (W. F.) PrintingQ35c 
pO 6 err rere 40c 
Hastings Mig. ....... Jac 
Hazeltine Corp. ....... 25c 


Heileman (G.) Brew..Q50c 
Hewitt-Robins ....... i 
Homestake Mining ....40c 
Houdaille-Hershey 

COME fo ae Q30c 
Howell Elec. Motors. .Q20c 
Hurd Lock & Mfg...... 15c 


Illinois Central R.R.. .62%c 
Imperial Tobacco Ltd..*10c 


Int’l Harvester ...... Q50c 
Jones & Lamson 
) ere Q50c 


Joslyn Mfg. & Supply.Q50c 
"2 eee ee Q62%c 
Kansas City South. Ry..75c 
Kansas Gas & ElectricQ60c 
Kansas Power & Light. Q28c 
Kimberly-Clark 4% pf..Q$1 
Lanston Monotype 
PORE 10c 
Lehn & Fink Products.Q20c 
Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco 7% pf. ..Q$1.75 
Lily-Tulip Cup ...... Q60c 
Lorillard (P.) Co....... 40c 


Se Fae ME cinaven QO$1.75 
ga | eee Q40c 
Maine Pub. Service... .40c 
Mangel Stores ....... Q25c 
McDonnell Aircraft ..Q25c 
Mesta Machine ...... 62%c 
Midland Steel Prods..Q75c 

CS | Q50c 

fe O$2 
Modine Mfg. ........ Q40c 
Murphy (G. C.) Co. 

434% pf........ Q$1.1834 
Muskogee Co. ......... 50c 
Nat'l Bellas Hess...... 20c 
National Gypsum ...... 45c 
National Steel ....... Q75c 
Niagara Mohawk 

BED Scvis eacaoeud Q40c 


No. Indiana Pub. Svc... .40c 
Ohio Edison 


- Fee 097'4c 

Do 4.40% pf....... Q$1.10 

Do 4.44% pf. ....Q$1.11 
Ohio Water Serv.. seat (> 
oo ee 15c 
Omnibus Corp. ........ 25c 
Paciie Tit Cons: ..... 10c 
Page-Hersey Tubes 

a eee *Q75c 
Panhandle OH ......<..< 15c 
Paramount Pictures 

RU vc cacuaeswkus Q50c 
Perin-Dixie Cement ....50c 


Pay- 
able 


10- 1 
9-30 


9-13 
9-13 
10- 1 
9-11 
9-24 
9-10 
10- 2 


10- 1 
9-21 
9-20 
9-20 

10- 1 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-10 


9-16 
10- 1 
9-15 
10- 1 
9-30 
10-15 
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Company 
Penna. Pwr. & Light... .60c 
Puget Sound Pulp & 
NN 26 wie eaawers 050c 
Pyle-National ........ Q30c 
Raybestos-Manhattan . .50c 
Reliance Mig. 


rere O87 
Republic Steel ..... $1.12% 
Rotary Electric ........ 75¢c 
ae ae Q20c 
po” 40c 
St. Joseph Light 

3. ree Ey Q30c 
Sicks’ Breweries Ltd..*Q30c 
Solar Aircraft ....... O25¢ 

ear ere E10c 
South Porto Rico Sugar. 50c 
Southern Pacific ..... Q75c 
Stand. Tube Cl. B....12%c 


Stromberg-Carlson Co.37! 4c 
Sunbeam Corp. ...... QO25c 
Talcott (James) ..... QO20c 


~~ 


Tenn Gas Transmis. .Q35c 
Texas Power & Light 
$4.56 pf........... Q$1.14 
Texas Utilities ....... Q52¢ 
Toklan Royalty ....... O4c 
Twin Coach ....... O17 4c 
Do $1.50 pf....... 03714 
Underwood Corp. ......25c 
Union El. Missouri. ..Q30c 
Do $3.50 pf....... O87 4c 
Do $3.70 pf....... 092! * 
oS Y Sarererreress O$l 
Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 
United-Carr Fastener -040c 
United Gasi«. ons scuss 37c 
Universal Match ..030c 
U. ms Freig@mt ........ Q25c 
sais at acca e eee E25c 
U. PS Lines (N. J.)..37%e 
US, we Casas saa Q30c 
Utah Pwr. & Light. ..Q50c 


Virginia Elec. & Pwr..Q35c 


in sa Q$1.25 

Do $4.20 pf....... Q$1.05 

Do $4.04 pf........ Q$1.01 
Visking Corp. ....... 
Ward Baking ......... 45c 


Do 5%4% pf.....Q$1.37% 
West Va. Pulp & 


PE 6 iisieannenes O35c 
Wheeling Steel ...... Q75c 
Wisconsin Hydro El...Q25c 
Worthington Corp. .. 050c 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Young Spring & Wire. Q25c 

, i Le Pereers fr Pere E25c 
Youngstown Steel 

OD iinctennenesss Q25c 


Accumulations 
Graham-Paige 5% pf..31%4c 
Va.-Carolina Chemical 


I Mi cnndasinwes $1.50 
Stock 
Crucible Steel ........ 2% 
City Investing ........ 1% 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.2’%2% 
Tet CO oc isc scceeut 
Stand. Oil of Indiana... f£ 
Omitted 

Case (J. I.); 





* Canadian currency. 


each 60 shares held. E—Extra. 


Sp—Special. Y—Year End. 


-av- 
able 


10- 1 


9-30 
10- 1 
9-11 


10- 1 
10-15 
9-15 
10- 1 

g.] 


9-24 
9-30 
10-15 
10-15 
9-28 
9-20 
9-10 
9-30 
9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 


11- 1 
10- 1 
9-20 
9-30 
10- 1 
9-20 
9-30 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
9-15 
10- 1 
79-10 
9-15 
9-15 
9-17 
9-15 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-20 
9-10 
9-10 
9-10 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10- 1 
10- 1 
9-20 
9-20 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 


9-15 
11- 1 
10- 1 


9-30 
9-21 
9-30 
11-15 
9-30 


General Aniline & Film A 
& B; Pfeiffer Brewing; Reliance Manu- 
facturing : West Virginia Coal & Coke. 


7 Reprinted to correct 
dates. t One share of Standard Oil (N. J.) for 
Q—Quarterly. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS. 





Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 





Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 





Incorporated: 1905, Pennsylvania; established 1900; merged with West 
Penn Steel in 1929, Ludlum Steel (established 1854) in 1938. Office: 
2020 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Annual meeting: Last Friday in 
April. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 2,455; common, 14,015. 


Capitalization: 


Long term Gebt (motes payable) ..... cccccccccscccescses $29,556,000 
*Preferred stock $4.375 cum. conv. (no par)............. 81,346 shares 
Se ee re re pe aera er tes 1,689,360 shares 
Py FOOD | ha Sckass ows Sonate sO sey ews peeeiesne $1,250,285 


*Callable at $103 through November 1, 1954, less $0.50 each year to 
$100 after November 1, 1959; convertible into 2.0764 common shares 
(at $48.16) to November 1, 1961. 





Business: A leading producer of stainless and silicon elec- 
trical steels, high alloy heat resisting steel, valve steel, high 
temperature alloys, to6ol and die steels. Carmet carbide 
cutting and die steels, high alloy electrical steels, and perma- 
nent magnets. Sold in the form of strip, sheet, bars, plates, 
wire, forgings, castings, tubing and in semi-finished form, 
principally for electrical equipment, chemical and industrial 
processing equipment, automotive, household appliance, and 
utensil trade. Producing zirconium ingots and shapes for 
atomic energy work. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, $34.2 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $9.0 million; 
U. S. Gov'ts, $1.4 million; inventories, $37.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $42.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Common 
dividends paid by Allegheny 1905-31; 1934-38; by Ludlum 
1916-20; 1924-30; 1936-38; by merged company 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Although intermediate results will continue to be 
shaped largely by the general business cycle, a longer term 
factor of importance is the secular uptrend in consumption 
of alloy steels which seems likely to continue. Company’s 
half interest in a major titanium producer also holds good 
earnings potentialities. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon has long-term growth aspects. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 §1954 


Earned per share.... $4.66 $5.05 $1.15 *$7.07 $5.40 $3.37 $4.40 $1.01 
Dividends paid .... 2.69 200 200 250 250 2.00 #200 — 1.50 
SRR 48% 34 27% 47% 52% 46% 39 39% 
EES 27% 23% %&4% 2% 36% 31% %28% 22% 





*After inventory change, reducing net income by $0.85 per share. ftAlso 2% stock. 
tSix months to June 30 vs. $2.47 in like 1953 period. §Data to August 25. 





Byron Jackson Co. 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware; established 1872. Office: 2301 East Vernon 
Avenue, Vernon, Calif. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders: 3,837. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt (Note payable) 


$6,425,000 
Capital stock ($10 par) 


ccgickebvReuRe<deak ben nabesslmesere 529,857 shares 


Business: Manufacturer of a complete line of centrifugal, 
turbine and other pumps and a wide variety of oil well pro- 
duction and drilling tools and equipment. Outlets include 
oil drilling, production, pipe lines and refining, 53%; agricul- 
ture, 14%; utilities (water and power), 12%; general industry 
including chemical and mining, 10%; defense, 11%. In 1954, 
acquired Rollin Co., developer of high-precision electronic 
testing equipment. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $9.4 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; inven- 
tories, $7.2 million. Book value of stock, $20.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928-1931 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: A continued high level of domestic and foreign 
oil well drilling activity should help sustain demand for com- 
pany’s equipment, but over the longer term earnings will 
tend to follow swings in general business activity. 

Comment: Stock is a better-than-average capital goods 
equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 
Earned per share.... wry $3.69 $2.51 $2.52 $3.81 $2.62 $2.57 1$1.69 
1.50 1.12 


Dividends paid ..... .00 1.43 1.43 1.43 71.46 1.50 % 

SSE ene 195% 253% 18% 19% 25% 25% 24% 24% 

SP aca cncanaceanaee 135 16% 145 15 17% 19% 16% 16% 
Adjusted for stock dividend. Paid 40% in stock. tSix months to June 30 vs. 

$1.32 in like 1953 period. §Data to August 25. 
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Incorporated: 1926, New York, as a consolidation of companies affiliated 
since 1900; Niagara Hudson Power Corp. sold its 30% holdings publicly 
in 1945. Office: South Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders: 4%% preferred, 
3,058; 4.75% preferred, 501; 5.25% preferred, 305; common, 10,240. 


Capitalization: 
RG RE Pr eee Tee ere reer ser ret 


*Preferred stock 442% cum. ($100 par).........-...+.++- 70,300 shares 
{Preferred stock 4.75% cum. ($100 par)..............++- 20,000 shares 
tPreferred stock 5.25% cum. ($100 par)................. 40,000 shares 
ES a rr eee eer ee 2,259,642 shares 


*Callable at $107. {Callable at $106.75. {Callable at $103. 


Business: An operating company, furnishing gas and elec- 
tric service in an area along the Hudson River beginning 
about 40 miles north of New York City and extending to a 
point near Albany, serving 480 communities, including 
Poughkeepsie, Beacon, Newburgh and Kingston, with a 
population of about 300,000. In 1953, purchased 25% of elec- 
tric requirements. Revenues derived about 84% from elec- 
tric and 16% from gas services. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit March 31, 1954, $5.7 million; ratio, 0.46-to-1; 
cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $1.1 million. Book value of common 
stock, $10.49 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1903 to date. 


Outlook: Growth prospects are not overly-impressive but 
a good degree of earnings stability is indicated. 


Comment: Stocks are good grade income issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 71954 


Earned per share.... $0.55 $0.53 $0.65 $0.71 $0.72 $0.85 $0.90 *$0.97 
Dividends paid ..... 0.52 0.52 0.52 0.56 0.60 0.65 0.70 6.52% 
Gs sikcsnnvaseneses 10% 8% 9% 10% 10% 13 13 15% 
ee eT ere 7% 6% 6% 8% 9 10% 11% 12% 


*Twelve months to June 30 vs. $0.91 in like 1952-53 period. {Data to August 25. 





The Pure Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1914, Ohio; acquired Pure Oil of N. J. (organized 1895) in 
1917. Offices: 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill., and 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Saturday in April 
at 620 E. Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. Number of stockholders: Pre- 
ferred, 5,518; common, 30,843. 


Capitalization: 


GE ick cso ccate ba esos ad ele Nick Cae Kana oar eeee $25,631,113 
woe ener ee Sree eee 442,434 shares 
ee err errr rire ore re 4,067,596 shares 
PERNEUE INE es di cicdcicdsakoessuskcescueeeasewaeese $4,422,158 
*Callable at $105. 
Business: An important integrated oil unit. Principal 


production comes from West Virginia, Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, Mississippi, Illinois and Michigan. Net 
crude oil production in 1953 was 25.8 million barrels, or 62.7% 
of 41.1 million barrels processed. Products are marketed in 
24 states, principally in the Midwest and South. As of 
January 1, 1952, reserves were estimated at 520 million bar- 
rels crude oil and 3,700 billion cubic feet of natural gas. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $83.6 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $25.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $9.8 million; inventories, $55.7 million. Book value of 
common stock, $66.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common, 1914-1930; 1937, and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s results should continue to parallel 
general trend of oil industry, with increased crude output 
and expanding natural gas interests favorably affecting 
longer term earnings possibilities. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment quality. 
is an average issue in its extractive group. 


Common 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 = §1954 


*Earned per share... $4.35 $9.72 $5.91 $6.97 $6.93 $6.07 $6.05 +$3.17 
+Earned per share... 4.77 9.91 6.22 7.06 7.88 6.17 6.12 $3.17 


Dividends paid ..... 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 1.50 
on ee 29% 42 33% 485% 625% 69% 64% 64% 
COW os. es cxitaaisbeten 21% 25% 245% 26% 46% 56% 42% 47 





*Excluding net profits on disposals of assets. {Including such net profits. {Six 
months to June 30 vs. $2.51 in same 1953 period. §Data to August 25. 
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Blaw-Knox Company 





Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware; established 1906. Office: 2028 Farmers 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh 23, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday 
in April at Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders: 11,600. 


ete gral 
We BE Monk soc ccnsdccccccupeneessisnceensexecesbanesenes None 
Capital ey (30 par) Re PUREE SS £ i TRIE 8 Sere 1,519,255 shares 


Business: Designs and fabricates machinery and special 
equipment for many basic industries, including iron and 
steel, food, chemical, construction and public utilities; a sub- 
sidiary designs and erects complete processing plants; also 
in farm specialty equipment and building field. Wholly 
owns Foote Co., manufacturer of road and general construc- 
tion machinery. In 1954, acquired All Purpose Spreader Co., 
maker of road-paving equipment. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $20.0 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $14.2 million; 
inventories, $27.9; billings on contracts in progress, credit 
$14.0 million. Book value of stock, $26.17 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1915-32, 1936-37, and 1940 to 
date. 


Outlook: Wide diversification of activities should insure 
profitable operations although the general business cycle 
will continue an important influence. Profit margins are 
narrow because of high cost nature of much of company’s 
construction and engineering work. 


Comment: Stock is semi-speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953-71954 


Earned per share....*$2.19 $2.87 * 51 $2.27 $2.55 $2.97 $2.86 $81. 42 
— paid ..... 1.10 1.25 25 1.25 1.25 1.25 $1.20 0.90 

éevemecvesteee 20% 19% isi 19% 20% 18% 22% 25% 
hese Cecccccseccccee 12% 13 10% 135% 15% 15% 15% 17% 





*Revised by company. fIncludes $0.28 credit from unneeded former tax reserves. 
tAlso Le in stock. §Six months to June 30 vs. $1.60 in like 1953 period. {Data 
to August 25 





Idaho Power Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Maine, acquiring established companies. Office: 1220 
Idaho Street, Boise, Idaho. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in May 
at Augusta, Me. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 4,990; common, 5,867. 


Capitalization: 


RE SOND Cais ods co canbe Re Nae need eemreneaeel $60,000,000 
Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par)............ceeeeeeee 189,000 shares 
eer Teer Pere eT eT ee 1,125,000 shares 


*Callable at $105 through 1954, $104 thereafter. 


Business: Supplies hydro-generated electricity to an area 
covering 16,000 square miles in Idaho, eastern Oregon and 
northern Nevada. Territory served contains a population of 
350,000, with agriculture the primary activity. Principal 
cities served include Boise, Nampa, Caldwell, Pocatello and 
Twin Falls, Idaho, and Ontario, Oregon. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working capi- 
tal deficit June 30, 1954, $882,438; ratio, 0.86-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $2.8 million. Book value of common stock, $38.51 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1917 to date. 


Outlook: Revenue growth should continue at a steady pace, 
based on population trends in service area and a normal 
increase in the use of home appliances. Further industrial 
expansion is also indicated. 


Comment: Preferred is of good quality; common suitable 
on a long-term basis for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Earned per share.... $2.59 $3.15 $2.72 $2.79 $2.87 $2.75 $3.35 *$1.61 
Dividends paid ..... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.05 1.65 
TENE saccdéonneutee 39% 35% 37 40% 3956 4616 48% 57% 
OU... owe wareale welmebi 30 30% 31% 32% 33% 36 40% di 


Six months to June 30 vs. $1.52 in like period. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1954 


TData to August 25. 








Incorporated: 188%, Illinois; established 1885. Office: 1735 North Paulina 
Street, Chicago 22, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in May. Num- 
ber of stockholders: 2,425. 


Capitalization: 
BS 6s ca daal ctcbeaddantedsaceadaas boanea .None 
Rr reer *531,060 shares 


“113,982 shares (21.4%) held by President Koch and family 


Business: Manufactures, sells, rents and services electri- 
cally and manually operated Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines. Conducts chain of 111 schools to train operators. 
Also produces a Peg-Board for rapidly summarizing figure 
information. In 1954, acquired assets of Valley Industries 
and Dupli-Voice Co., makers and sellers of dictating ma- 
chines. Further diversification in office equipment is con- 
templated. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, $5.8 million; ratio, 5.2-to-1; domestic and foreign 
cash and deposits, $1.9 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.7 million. 
Book value of stock, $14.43 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1909-20, 1922-31 and 1933 to 
date. 


Outlook: Demand for labor-saving office equipment ordi- 
narily reflects trends in business activity; company’s planned 
expansion of its office equipment lines and diversification 
into other fields may ultimately broaden its earnings base. 


Comment: Shares constitute a businessman’s commitment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 


Earned per share.... $2.64 $3.93 $0.53 $0.81 $2.63 $0.76 $0.82 §$0.11 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 3.00 1.00 0.80 2.00 0.80 0.80 $0.40 
i eerrere rere ore T2656 24% 20% 13% 18 16% 13 10% 
| rer ores 720 19% 10% 10 13% 11% 8% 8% 


t+Listed N. Y Stock Exchange, February, 1947. 
in like 1953 period. {Data to August 25. 


§Six months to June 30 vs. $0.39 





Neisner Bros., Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1916, New York; established 1911. Offices: 3 East Avenue, 


Rochester 2, N. Y., and 1124 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. Annual 
meeting April 12, 1954. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 277; com- 
mon, 1,576. 

Capitalization: 

ee Ta Ge: OF a oe oak coe cee eda eisiicdineneuanes None 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par)..................-. 14,069 shares 
CN Ge Ce ON ca cece ddecdccegeescicavessecueneas 7618,702 shares 


*Redeemable at $105. 


Business: Operates one of the smaller limited price (5c-to- 
$1) variety merchandise chains, with 132 stores in the Middle 
West and East, most of which are located in large industrial 
cities. Management is under leadership of the family of the 
founders. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, $7.6 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$3.1 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $335,000; inventories, $9.1 million. 
Book value of common stock, $26.82 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1930-31 and 1935 to date. 


Outlook: New additions and the enlargement of present 
units have helped to increase sales, and operating costs have 
been kept under fairly close control. 


Comment: Preferred is a sound income issue. Common is 
speculative but represents a high per share asset value. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Earned per share.... $3.09 $2.72 $2.18 $2.59 $2:11 $2.05 $2.13 $0.22 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 $0.80 
co rer reer e rere 18% 19 145% 17% 18% 16 16% 15% 
TOW secccvccccscces 13% 12% 12% 14% 15% 135% 11% 14 


§Six months to June 30 vs. $0.39 in like 1953 period. tData to August 25. 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be  for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 








Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 
Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


"First Fifty Years"—Golden anniversary book 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 
available upon request on your business letter- 


head. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
“Watching Service’ which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the "“FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," 'Busi- 
ness at Work'’ and ‘Production Personalities." 


Office Labor Saver—Descriptive circular for 
the new midget folding machine, which can 
be operated by any office worker at a great 
saving in time and expense. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 
and the values of a business owned by an 


individuai. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass—An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklets available where 
state laws permit. 
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—<— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —>= 
140 t 145 
" INDEX OF , 
1301) INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 7 1953] nies 
120 Federal Reserve Board + ie c or 135 
1m, 
110 } th 130 
100 > od Lea 4125 
90 rer 120 
80 :| Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 1947-49=100 115 
1945 .1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 19932 ) F MAM J J AS ON OD 
Trade Indicators ‘mt wm. wee ae 
{Electric Oatent (KWH) «5. 6s cccccccwccvecs. 9,059 8,996 9 207 8,432 
Freight Car LOGGiits 6. oooscccicccccccecsiass 667,592 685,277 +680,000 817,431 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)........ 64.0 61.8 62.7 93.4 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 —=100)...... 94.9 91.8 93.1 131.0 
-~ 1954 . 1953 
Aug. 4 Aug. 11 Aug. 18 Aug. 19 
{Commercial Loans....... Federal Reserve | $20,770 $20,829 $20,759 $22,940 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....; Bank Members 3,252 3,326 3,215 2,459 
{Demand Deposits ....... 94 Cities { 54,217 54,127 53,748 52,671 
{fBrokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,846 1,786 1,701 1,274 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. jEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones oo 1954 ——1%4—_, 
Averages: Aug. 18 Aug. 19 Aug.20 Aug. 23 Aug. 24 High Low 
30 Industrials . 348.51 349.89 350.38 347.64 346.32 350.38 279.87 
20 Railroads ... ‘119.94 119.59 120.25 119.27 118.08 120.73 94.84 
15 Utilities 61.48 61.45 61.58 61.36 61.11 61.58 52.22 
65 Stocks ...... 130.94 131.09 131.44 130.52 129.79 131.44 106.03 
ia 5 1954 
Details of Stock Trading: Aug. 18 Aug. 19 Aug.20 Aug. 23 Aug. 24 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 2,390 2,320 2,110 2,020 2,000 
DEE SE awavcxevanchicendvastws 1,188 1,178 1,172 1,193 1,173 
Number of Advances...............: 426 461 470 350 305 
Newtber Of DGGbes. «....6....65666cc0s 467 450 415 593 644 
Number Unchanged ................. 295 267 287 250 224 
ee errr err rer 85 103 96 86 45 
I ras inckideksakeoveesds 5 1 3 2 6 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ - 101.29 191.32 101.32 101.26 100.25 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,920 $2,670 $2,440 — $2,550 $3,010 
a —— Ai —, 
*Price-Earnings Ratios: July 21 July 28 Aug. 4 Aug. 11 Aug. 18 High Low 
ee ae 11.35 11.58 11.70 11.63 11.79 11.79 9.36 
MOMOONES «a. 0s eens 8.25 8.34 8.40 8.36 8.39 8.40 5.20 
ee ee 14.81 14.93 15.06 15.02 15.14 15.14 13.78 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 4.75% 466% 462% 458% 453% 5.83% 4.53% 
20 Rattroads ........ 5.66 5.55 5.50 5.53 5.51 6.88 5.50 
ro 4.73 4.69 4.65 4.67 4.63 5.23 4.63 
i ee ee 4.79 4.70 4.66 4.63 4.58 5.78 4.58 
*Average Bond Yields: 
OS Se a eee 2.845 2.833 2.829 2.830 2.825 3.058 2.803 
ey uatiut ard baees tke 3.166 3.156 3.143 3.136 3.124 3.376 3.124 
he ik dec iciveisex 3.519 3.502 3.495 3.470 3.480 3.674 3.470 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended August 24, 1954 


Shares 

Traded 

reo 231,700 
CE MEO bg cc cada idesancdniawee wees 161,900 
| ere 107,500 
North American Aviation ................ 104,800 
CoP RE TINIE 6c ois ie Kscecsacsxswstas 101,000 
CNS TIN Boies cixenesdinands 99,000 
Affiliated Gas Equipment................ 86,300 
I i pidge eas ecdhbikvcmneierea tee 85,100 
Commperel TINEE ike ds ssi cds ciccasace’s 84,800 
ORR CRN Reel hca se chs eae cucesivns 84,100 








= Closing ‘ Net 

Aug. 17 Aug. 24 Change 
70¥4, 78% 4854 
15 15% + % 
63% 6 — ¥ 
4034 44, +334 
6714 741% +6% 
43 443% +13% 
1034 11% + % 
21% 22% COSCO 
437% 4354 on 
293% 30% + kh 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 







































































This is Part 22 of a tabulation which will cover all common mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1956 1951 1952 1953 71954 
Fajardo Sugar rere 26% 36% 36% 31% 33% 57% 2¢ 26% 2 8 
ME sahicdaeus 21% 25% 21% 25% 19% 19 . 22% 2134 16 
Earnings .... hD$1.14 h$0.95 hD$0.15 h$9.62 h$3.83 h$2.7¢ h$2.78 h$2.65 h$2.8 So 
Dividends .... 2.049 2.0 1.00 2:89 n13.7¢ 4.50 ; 2 2? 7% 
Falstaff Brewing eas 17% 27 26% 32% 31% Cua sed tts 
eT Berrie 12% 16 20% 21 30 inaes 
(After 2-for-1 split Pere ae are me rer 28% 41% 
SU, TERED osiccewsune (Perec ean ude = See ead 15 23% ae 
(After 100% stock ae 23% 22% 7% 4 ] é 
Gv. Sap, WH)... <<6005. ere eee mens sits diane wie 19% 12% 12% 2% 14 5 
Earnings ..... $0.32 $0.36 $0.47 $1.34 $2.37 $2.74 $1.74 $1.31 $ 7 $1.¢ $0.8 
Dividends .... 0.224 0.222 0.25 0.50 0.56 1.04 1.00 1.0 ! ] 7 
Family Finance BMY Sacaensat Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— —~— ane 15% 17% 1634 19% 19 22% 
De évcidiecs - August, 1949 - — 12 13% 13 57% 17 
Earnings ..... g$0.51 2$0.58 g$0.82 g$1.18 g$1.58 g$1.73 g$1.89 g$1.78 g$1.69 g$1.9 z$1.37 
Dividends .... 0.40 0.40 0.90 0.90 1.20 1.20 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.05 
Fansteel Metalurgical Ec caneeen 53 106 84 ee ee hie oaaee ere id 
MS accu kenns 14% 38% 6614 ere mata ; 
bgt sete for-1 split BOM cecncuces ies eo 40% 22% 15% 13% 20% 303% 3( 34 f 
January, 1946) ........... a te Mets 14% 12 9% 8% 10% 16% 23% 2 
Earnings ..... $0.97 $0.71 $0.67 $0.64 $0.51 $0.43 $1.7 0 $2.36 $2.10 S185 $0.5 
Dividends .... 0.12Y 0.12% 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.75 1.50 g0.5¢ po.sé 
Fedders-Quigan WO cc ckececc 11% 53% : 
[ree 5% 9Y% adtnts a oe ahs ems er aaa and an ‘ 
(After 5-for-1 split oS ae » ea 145% 17% 14% 16 15Y 26% 29% 16% 18 16% 
Cetebet, We) ...ccsccess err eee sieean 11% 11% 11 1 11% 15% 11% 12% 10 4, 
Earnings ..... $0.01 $0.26 $0.75 $1.43 $1.44 $1.47 $1.60 $1.36 v$0.75 $1.20 z$1.10 
Dividends .... None 0.15 0.45 0.75 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.10 £0.75 gq ] 
Federal Fawick ee 10% 18 21% 14% 12% 6% &i% 834 6% 7% 6 
BME ccisetenas 5 9% 10% 9% be 3% 4% 5 4 3} 3% 
Earnings ..... $1.52 $1.18 $1.50 $3.11 $0.27 D$1.60 D$2.27 $0.46 D$1 16 D$0.29 y$0.32 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.70 0.90 0.40 None None None None Nong None 
Federal-Mogul BN ods coxseas 24 32% 35 55 
Co ore 17 23% 26 3614 re weakens a as wake eta 
(After 2-for-1 split DE ccdsesexs clan ee en 23% 20% 18% 25% 31%4 39% 
April, Ore Pe ee | reer cree areas aa wind 16% 16 14% 16% 23% 28% - 
and 50% stock div.  <ascccaas nee nee ee wae ‘ears dea eas Base 265% 27% 3014 
SG: TD asicecwccsuedeud peers setae Pe ree aia sai id — a 24% 22 23 
Earnings ..... $1.23 $0.72 $3.18 $2.53 $2.97 $2.39 $3.73 $3.48 $3.22 $3.21 y$1.86 
Dividends .... 0.42 0.45 0.67 1.03 1.17 By 1.47 1.67 1.63 2.00 1.50 
Federated Dept. Stores TINO csdsccecs 32 59% 84% aia Stud wears aches are re yeu ene 
MME sxuaceeees 22% 28% 50% aceaos aden ree oe ales ee nen yen 
(After 2-for-1 split BE Sa co3e dcx teas Pree 34 38% 31% 36 49Y, 541% 47 48 483 
GUS TED sccexcacdescses BAO decsecaccs wnat mab 2 19 20% 24% 33% 38% 37% 35% 38% 
tEarnings ..... h$1.57 *a$1.77 a$4.07 —- 48 a$4.44 a$4.54 a$5.32 a$3.53 a$3.62 a$3.74 x $0.87 
t Dividends .... 0.6214 0.621% 0.94 1.25 1.66% 1.66% 2.08 p2.40 2.50 2.50 1.8714 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. EEE. eacicciccsie —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— -_ 244% 20% 13% 18 16% 13 10% 
| Ee ne — February, 1947 - 1938 103% 10 13% 11% 8% 85% 
Earnimgs ..... 79 $1.34 $2.47 $3.64 $3.93 $0.53 $0.81 $2.63 $0.76 $0.82 y$0.11 
Dividends .... ": 1 1.30 1.60 2.00 3.00 1.00 0.80 2.00 0.80 0.80 0.40 
Ferro Corp. BH cs scccecx 27% 24% 343% 26% 26% 17% 23% 38% 384 29% 27% 
| re 17 21% 19% 20% 17% 12% 16% 17% 25% 19 20% 
Earnings ..... $1.70 $1.44 $2.24 $4.01 $4 1 $2.33 $4.93 $3.76 $2.30 $2.63 y$1.44 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 pl. 1.40 p1.45 1.60 1.60 pO. 80 0. 40 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire eee 53% 63% 70 59% 69% 81% 83% 
Insurance i err 45 50 49 46% een 63% 80% 5 ; - 
(After 3344% stk. div. ree ; cutis ve sed 701% 78 834 8614 9913 
March, 1950) eeccccccceces Low ececccccese “ae oe ee ee eeee eece 52 65 68% 04% 76 
Earnings ..... $2.60 $2.90 $3.20 $3.02 $4.95 $7.1 $4.91 $5.42 $6.01 $5.30 y$2.57 
Dividends .... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 2.03 I. 30 2.90 3.00 2.00 2.95 2.25 
Filtrol Corp. |) eee Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 18% 27 
 REOT oe e April, 1953 13% 14% 
(Adjusted to 1953 Earnings ..... $0.31 $0.50 $0.64 $0.64 $1.28 $1.40 $1.58 $1.52 $1.36 $1.49 y$1.17 
recapitalization) ......... Dividends .... 0.21 0.29 0.19 0.36 0.36 0.55 0.55 0.73 0.73 0.80 0.60 
Firestone Tire & Rubber | re 57% 70% 83% 61 53 56% 86% 127% 
Pre 3834 53% 54% 42% 42 43 52% 81% ‘ ek ae 
(After 2-for-1 split rere dr 4 oes award aE , woes 70% 74 7514 83 
October, 1951) ........... Me Soca beeen ee eras oe sy mer a oal PE 54% 50 53% 63 
Earnings ..... k$3.67 k$3.71 k$6.61 k$6.73 k$6.92 k$4.41 k$8.38 k$12.27 k$10.89 k$11.77 y$4.52 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.25 1.871 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 2.25 
First National Stores BR Scsccdees 44 60 70% 621% 59% 69 89 84 
MM eicicdaces 35% 42% 52 51% 49% 53 65 74 : 
(After 2-for-1 split | Seer ae ayes ey Pct 7 403% 47% 54 56% 
PO TEEN iin cecenses 3 OR sie ccascs eis oe ened eas a er 35 3414 41 49% 
Earnings ..... c$1.40 c$1.76 c$3.27 c$3. 44 c$3.60 c$4.27 c$3.75 c$3.40 c$4.12 c$4.17 x$1.11 
Dividends .... 1.25 Rea 1.25 1.50 3.25 1.75 1.75 1.8714 2.00 2.00 1.25 
Firth Carpet Re Scavices ‘ adie aes 28% 21% 20% 17% 14% 14% 13 13% 914 
I ascecsescs a ee 16 14% 14% 11% 105% 10% 95% 7% 7% 
Earnings ..... D$0.14 $0.61 $2.44 $2.60 $3.91 $1.95 $3.69 $0.50 $0.94 $0.45 y$0.03 
Dividends .... None None 0.80 1.25 1.60 1.25 1.30 1.05 0.55 0.55 0.30 
Flintkote Company 0 aE ee 26% 383% 46% 39% 425% 31% 334% 33% 324% 32 35% 
i iakigs, 1834 23% 251 24 28% 21% 22% 25 27% 25% 25% 
Earnings ..... $1.38 $1.33 $2.82 $6.27 $5.86 $4.33 $5.83 $4.11 $3.61 $3.73 y$1.58 
Dividends .... 0.90 0.90 1.25 1.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 





2z—12 months ended January 31, following year. c—12 months ended March ~~ 
July 31. 6—12 months ended August 31. k—12 months ended October 31. 
to August 31. x—Three months. y—Six months.” z—Nine months. 
*Data to August 24. 


following year. g—12 months ended June 30. h—12 months ented 
—Capital distribution. p-—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. v—8 months 
*Fiscal year changed. tAdjusted for 20% stock dividend. Less Puerto Rican tax. 
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Meeting the need for better zinc-coated steels 
with this new continuous galvanizing line 


National Steel’s continuous improve- 
ment of plant and product is exemplified 
in this painting of a new continuous 
galvanizing unit recently installed at 
Weirton Steel: Company, a National 
Steel division. In this 710-foot-long 
unit, steel enters at one end, is auto- 
matically cleaned, annealed, and zinc- 
coated, to emerge at the other end in 
galvanized sheets or coils. 


Galvanizing results in a product that 
combines the strength of steel with the 
corrosion-resistance of zinc, a job that 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING 


_— 











National Steel’s new continuous line 
does superbly well. In addition, the line 
turns out a product greatly superior to 
galvanized material made by conven- 
tional pot dip methods. For in this new 
galvanized steel, the bond between zinc 
coat and steel is so tight that sheets 
can be formed, bent, drawn or stamped 
without danger of the surface flaking, 
cracking or peeling. 


Here, as in many other fields, National 
Steel demonstrates its forward-looking 


philosophy . . . a philosophy that calls 
CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


AMERICAN .ANDUSTRY 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 


for: constant sins of products 
and the methods by which they are 
mate. This is National Steel—entirely 
integrated, completely independent— 
one of America’s leading steel producers. 


New Color Film low Available 


“Achievement in Steel”... anew 16-mm 
color film telling the dramatic story of 
stecl is now available to organized groups. 
To obtain this film for your group, 
write to “Achievement,” National Steel 
Co:poration, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Ey Naya ONS 5 IT ge TE 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO! ONE 


COMPLETE STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Stee! Corp. 
Stran-Steel Division 

The Hanna Furnace Corp. 
i National Steel Products Co. 





Weirton Steel Company 
Hanna Iron Ore Company 
National Mines Cotp. 
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